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CHAP. XIII. 


N event of the next day con- 
firmed Madame de Germeil in 


a ſuſpicion that totally diſappointed 

ſuch an expectation. Sir Edward 

Lockyer was in the evening a ſelf- 

invited gueſt ; and Madame de Ger- 

meil uſually allowed Fitzpier to join 
vor, . B her 
1 
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her party, becauſe the Duke yet ſeemed 


833 neren . 


partial to him: he was not, however, 


a favourite with her, for the ceremony 
of ſoothing her vanity appeared to him 
ſo troubleſome and ſuperfluous, that he 


choſe to omit it. 


© Pray, Mr. Fitzpier, ſaid Sir Ed- 
ward, continuing an oration which 
had never ceaſed from the moment of 
his entrance, may 1 aſk—may I in- 
quire, who is the handſome foreigner 
who was talking with you ſo earneftly 
yeſterday—no, T mean on Tueſday, 
on the road to I proteſt T forget 
what road; but'T believe it was the 


* 
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Sin“ ſaid Fitzpier, interrupting 
him, he is from Ireland; you do not, 
I hope 


+Y as , - 
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I hope, call him a foreigner?” Oh 
dear; no l returned. Sir Edward, in a 
ſhrieking voice, © furely not, by no 
means certainly not: but the gentle- 
man 1 ſpeak of was a —— Ob, yes, 
interrupted Fitzpier, rather impetuouſſiy, 


3 


you mean Baron —— 


« T thought ſo,” continued the in 
defatigable babbler, 1 thought the 
gentleman was from France. I was 
juſt going to ſay he was a French gen- 
tleman; though I diſcovered it more 
by his manner than his perſon, which 
43 13 SHHGOD es 


— 


« It is Baron Wayermann, a Ger- 
man, cried the other, endeavouring, 
in vain, to reſtrain his impatience. 

fan; 2 e Which 
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uch is, in my opinion, very 
handſome. Excuſe me ladies, I ad- 
mire the fair ladies of your country ; 
there is ſo much charming vivacity, fo 
much good · humoured freedom, ſuch a 
n But I was obſerving that I 
think this French gentleman very 
- handſome, and a very fine figure of a 
mar.” . 
ſa By G ' faid Fitzpier, loſing all 
patience, if you were to place a ſtick 
perpendicularly, to touch his knee and 
foot, you would find that his leg makes 
s complete a ſemi-circle as ever Sir 
ERR, 


: 10 


Fo A very fine figure indeed ! and a 


handſome ice ro crown it withal ; fine 
--- intelligent 
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nenn 


tures. 


« His mouth is turned. into | his ear 
by a ſtroke. of the pally, cried F- N 


pier, in a rage. 


Laura had liſtened to Sir - Ed- 
ward's interrupted harangue in ; 
conſternation ſhe could ſcarcely cor- 
ceal, and Madame de Germeil ſeem- 
ed to think it very myſterious ; but 
Adeline, Madame T'Arminiere, and 
the Duke, feeling neither doubt 
nor embarraſſment, enjoyed the ſcene 
without reſtraint, and made ho effort 
to control their mirth. 


iS Bleſs me then, ſurely,” continued 
the eternal Sir Edward, © we don't 
el B 3 mean 


8 155 3 ers FAN. 
men We Hate 'perfon : 3 | thick” it can- 


not be the ſame perſon. The gentle- 
man 1, law 15 t tall, and well propor- 


tioned ; a fine figure, a very fine 
$31? hong f 


figure with a clear complexion, and | 


dark eyes; but his mouth is quite 


trat, and when he ſpeaks iT 

1 0 ase den Ni nen 
He ſpeaks to the purpoſe,” inter 
rupted che irritated Iriſhman, © and 
ever gurruns his own breach, or dhe. 
Wiens of kus hear “/ 


Wind in AN Ne | 
"Sr Eduard had Juſt. penetration 


| in to diſcover that Fi itzpier had 
loſt his temper, an accident that never 
happening to himſelf, he was not quick ' 
at obſerving in others; he endeavoured 
to ſooth him with a variety of excuſes, 
„ NE9IT! 1 inſenſibly 


— 
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inſenſibly ending in -an- involuntary 

ſelf-congratulation,, on his om happy 
mode of adjuſting debates, and re- 
conciling differences; recording with 
an inexbauſtible memory, number- 
leſs inſtances to prove it, from the 0c- 
currences of Lockyer-Place. 


Fitzpier recovered his uſual good 
humour, when he thought the danger 
of a diſcovery was paſt ; but Madame 
de Germeil continued to cheriſh ſuſ- 
pieions, which, though ſhe could not 
reconcile to probability, urged her to 
attend {till more cloſely to the conduct 
of Fitzpier. bie 

Madame de Germeil had not an 
intention, when ſhe entered Harrow- 
B 4 gate, 
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Sate, of remaining there more than 

two or three days ; but hearing from 
Mrs. Grenby the report that ſhe was 
reſiding in one of the Duke of Har- 
mington's houſes, ſhe determined to 
lengthen” her tay at a place fo much 
frequented, - the more Weir to diſ- 
. the calumny. 


kin Grenby informed her ſhe had 
traced it, with the aſſiſtance of her bro- 
ther, to Lady Carbreon. Mr. Coſbyne, 
ſhe ſaid, was ſo much incenſed at the 
malicious tale, that he had openly re- 
proached her with being the authoreſs 
of. it. Lady Carbreon ſupported the 
charge with admirable compoſure, 
and denied that the report originated 
"M wich her. Mrs. AE added, that it 
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was faid, ſhe had offered Lord William | 
Dalvening all the conſolation - in her 


power, for the mortification he had 


endured from the rejection of Laure, 
which he had philoſophically accepted, 
' when the firſt tranſports of his Aber 
- pointment had abated. _ ; 


Madame L'Armitiiere, whoſe only 
plan was amuſement, had readily aſ- 


ſented to remain with Madame de Ger- 


meil, at Harrowgate; and now, with 


equal pliability, agreed to ſtay there, 
until ſummoned, by their engagement 
to Lockyer-Place, to which they had 


a hero invited with inte eagerneſs 


* , + 
— — _ 44 


| Lady Lockyer remained ae Hamm 


. 


a large dinner party at home, and was 
ner able" to feln in offered rubber ar 


no. THE PARISIAN. 
which ſhe expected, by appointment, 


piquet, while the horſes were putting 
to. She fat down, utterly diſregarding 


the remonftrances of Sir Edward, who 


was too experimentally certain how the 


1.0"; would end, . 


. 


"SPitapicr Wen to be . 
was ſeized with an inclination to re- 
- raliate the uneaſineſs he had ſuffered 

"from Sir Edward a few days before ; 5 
and drew him out of the room, by de- 
ſiring he would give his opinion of a 
brace of pointers he offered to conduct 
bim to. The baronet jumped inſtantly 


ineo ile trap, and Fitzpier led him to a 


1 ſtable, whenhedeſcanted ſo long, 
and 
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and with ſo much energy, on the beauty 
of the dogs, that before. the ſmalleſt 
probability appeared of his making a 
finale, the rubber was out, and Lady. . 
Lockyer. looking at her watch, found 
| that ſcarcely an hour and half remained 
to travel twenty miles in. The caſe 
was urgent—Sir Edward was ſought 
for with the moſt diligent aſſiduity. 
Five—ten minutes elapſed, and every 
minute ſeemed an age. 


"At length, finding that her utmoſt 
efforts would not enable her to ap- 
pear at her own houſe in tolerable 
time, unleſs ſhe ſat out inſtantly, ſhe. 
very gravely left word that Sir Edward 
was, to be ſent after her, and the poſ- 
tillions drove on. 


B 6 ä When 
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| When they had gallopped four cr five 
miles, the projected departure, with all 
the inconveniencies of a delay, ruſhing 
* ſuddenly into the imagination of Sir 
Edward, he ſtarted in great emotion: 
5 bis tongue, which had rung a perpetual 
| larum from the moment he had awoke 
in the morning, ſtopt as by enchant- 
ment; and darting through the ſtable 
door, he flew along the road. like an | 
old hunter, whoſe ears are ſuddenly re- 
galed with a full cry. When he came 
- near the Hotel, and could not diſcern | 
any ſigns of the equipage, he i imme- | 
dilately comprehended his diſaſter; and 
ſtood revolving in his mind, whether 
be ſhould endeavour to. overtake Lady 
5D \ Lockyer on horſeback, or in a hack 
, dry FEES? he would have much pre- 
Is | 3 ferred 
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ferred the former, but for the unlucky 
circumſtance of never having croſſed 
the back of a horſe during the laſt fx | 
years of his life. 50 


* . 


In the - height of his perplexity 
Fitzpier arrived, who had been put to 
his utmoſt ſpeed in following him ; and 
perceiving him in the middle of the 
road, trembling with anxious impa- 
tience, panting his eyes ſtaring wildly, 

and his head veering this way and that, 
as if it were turning on a pivot, ex- 
claimed with a loud laugh, A fine 
figure! a very fine figure ! and a fine 
intelligent face to crown it withal!! 


Sir Edward had juſt recollection 
enough left to order a chaiſe, which 
__ | the 


TI PARTSLAN, 
the oſtler aſſured him was ſtanding 


ready in the yard ; but at the ſame 
time ſwore, if he were to be kicked 
from Durham to Dover, he could not 
find, in the whole place, a horſe to 
draw it. Sir Edward was confounded | 
K this intelligence :, and whatever opi · 
nion he entertained af the excellence of 
bis ee every diſh of the ill-fated 
dinner, mangled and disfigured, glided 
fuecelively before his eyes, like the 


injared ghoſts es che imagination of 


. Richardthe Third. 


n en ſo much increaſed 
by the reflection, that Fitzpier coulit 
no longer- withſtand his diſtreſs, and 


inſtantly offered his horſes and ſervant 
to attend him all the way, if he could 
af | not 
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not get up with the carriage. The 
propoſal was accepted in a tranſport of 

thankfulneſs ; and the eagerneſs of his 
| anxiety to get home, overcoming every 
difficulty, Sir Edward ventured to ſeat 
himſelf in the ſaddle. 


Of Fitzpier's horſes, one was hot 
and fiery, and the other remarkably 
quiet ; a circumſtance that would have 


given him a capital opportunity of com- 


pleting the jeſt in ſtyle, by putting Sir 
Edward in a ſituation to break his 
neck : but though he was a young fel- 
low of wit and ſpirit on moſt occaſions, 
| ſuch a coup de maitre never entered 
his imagination; on the contrary, he 
was ſo well ſatisfied with the little re- 

| | venge 
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CHAP. XIV 
DELINE knew that Madame de 
* Germeil had very lately received 
letters from her father, and to her in- 
finite ſurpriſe and chagrin, ſhe was pro- 


foundly ſilent on the ſubject. Hitherto 


the Comte had always written either to 


Mademoiſelle D'Ogimond or Laure, 
when he ſent a pacquet to England ; 
but in the laſt they did not appear to 


= 
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be neticed. Reaſon whiſpered to Ade- 
ne that ſuch a total neglect was ſtrange, 
but Madame de Germeil's. will, more 
powerful with her than reaſon, forbade 
her to complain. 


Laure, whoſe fears and ſuſpicions, ex- 
cited by the accuſations of the Marquis, 
werealmoſt confirmed by the teſtimony 
of concurring circumſtances, viewed the 
the, axerted eye of diſappointed: conff · 
dence and repelled eſteem, and doubted 
whether the had not with-held a letter | 
the Comte had meant for her. As ſhe 
hourly, felt an increaſing averſion from 
receiving benefits at the hands of a man 
whoſe conduct was repugnant to every 
principle of rectitude and humanity, 
after 


43 
wt 
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aſter many efforts to overcome her 
timidity, ſhe had written to him the 
day of De Saint Ouin's departure, to 
demand the information ſhe felt every 
hour more impatient to hear; and 
concluded by conjuring him, with ear- 
neſtneſs, no longer to tax his generoſity 
by continuing her in à ſituation to 
which ſhe was ſenſible ſſie had no claim, 
either by birth or fortune, but ſuffer her 
to return to the humble ſtation ſrom 
and averred, with many ptoteſtations, 
that ſo far from being mornfied at ſucli 
a tranſition, ſhe ſhould: be relieved from 
the humiliating conſciouſneſs, that the 
was not entitled according to the 
general opinion of the world, to mix 
with that part of it which had preten 

ſions 


©» 1 a 
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fions to the honor of living in the ſo- 


eiety of Mademoiſelle D' Ogimond. 


„ £1 © met 1 to wb 

„Lee had given this letter, ſealed; 
tb Madame de Germeil, to incloſe with 
her: pacquet; and as ſhe had often 
written to the Comte on leſs intereſting 
occaſions, ſhe-hoped this letter would 
be the leſs remarked by her. From 
this period Madame de Germeil had 
treated her wich the moſt chilling in- 
difference, and ſometimes with pointed 
neglect: Laure endured it with pi. 
loſophy, for ſhe no longer loved her; 


and could now perceive faults in her, 
wick eſteeni and gratitude had for- 
 merly veiled from her penetration; her 

conduct added 9 a convittion 
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that Madame could be unjuſt, and diſe 
. an e 

* 2 ob” 7. By —E 

The letter a 8 * comte 
to have written her, ſhe ſuppoſed not 
to be of much import, becauſe he 
could not at the time have received 
hers ; ſhe therefore waited the event of 
her inquiries in ſilent ſuſpenſe, certain 
that it could not be decided until the 
Comte's meſſenger, who was diſpatch- 
ed every fortnight to England, returned 

kn ſome non Jongg that Ma- 
dame de Germeil's diſpleaſure aroſe 
from the failure of her efforts in making 
the Duke explain the motive of his at- 
tentions: a ſurmiſe equally founded on 
15592 | : a ceſſation 
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a ceſſation of her excellive complarſance 
to him, and a diſpoſition ſhe-evinced 
to rally him on ſubjects ſhe well knew 
he was vaſtly unwilling to have diſ- 
cuſſed. Laure perceived the reſtraint 
that now accompanied the officious 
ſolicitude he ſtill continued to exhibit 
for ther, and entertained hopes of — 
en A from it. 


f 68, de de mel and 
the Duke had been playing a feparate 
game: he imagined the Comte D'Q- 

gimond's reſources muſt ſoon fail; and 
when he firſt ſaw Laure, be hoped to 
procure. her upon his on terms, by 
aſſiſting him to proſecute his ill-digeſted 
plans of villany. - Madame de Germeil, 


n he, contrary, boreſeeing the Korm 
ons e ready | 
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rendy to burſt on the Conite's head, 
was eager to obtain for hitti a ſupport 
and ally in a country the thought he 
muſt neceſſarily fly to on an emergency. 
They were both diſappointed. The 
Duke was too crafty to give into her 
ſcheme, and ſoon diſcerned in Laure 
a mind too elevated to be induced by 
any accident or miſchance to .. 
with his. | 


Madame de Germeil, as a laſt re- 
ſort, mentioned to him, with an affec- 
tation of diſtreſs, the intimation ſhe had 


received. from Mrs. Greaby. The 


Duke catching eagerly at an oppor- 
türty of extricating bimſelf with de- 
cency from a ſituation which began to 
de extremely irxſome to him; lamented 


very 
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very. pathetically - that he ſhould be 
the e eee though innocent agent 
to ſuch a piece of illiberal ſcandal; and 
declared that he would render it abor- 
tive, by abſenting himſelf from cheir 
faſcinating ſociety: and in undergoing 
ſo cruel a mortification, he ſhould be 
almoſt recompenſed, by reflecting that 
it was a facrifice voluntarily offered by 
the moſt reſpectful attachment, in re- 
turn for the envied diſtinction which 
bed called it forth, . OT ITED! 


: 
of 11 © 17. 


N as . & Germeil had 
| difliked his reſerve, the was unprepared 

F for ſuch heroic ſentiments; z and if ſhe 
acquieſced i in them, it was, at leaſt, for 
- five minutes in filence. The Duke 


profiting by this unexpeAed effect of 


her 


1 9 
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her aſtoniſhment, retired with a gravity 
becoming the occaſion, ſincerely thank- 
ing fortune that he had eſcaped ſo well. 
The laſt ſeven days had gradually pre- 
pared Madame de Germeil for this diſ- 
appointment; yet ſhe could not en- 
dure to be thus baffled in a plan ſhe 
had originally thought herſelf ſure of 


ſucceeding in. Her ill humour and 


reſentment were not to be concealed 


by any ordinary effort; and her pa- 


tience, irritated by ſeveral recent events, 
could not enable her to paſs this over 
with her accuſtomary diſcretion. 


The Duke judged it would be pru- 


dent to withdraw as much as poſſible 


from the verge of her phillippics; and 
entered immediately on his ſagacious 
vor. 11, C reſolution 


ONES» 
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|  » reſolution of {elf-denial, by dining that 


16 young ladies he feared he ſhould not 


day with a family, neither very young 
nor very handſome, conſiſting of three 
| diſcreet damſels, and an invalid 
dowager, their mother, whoſe ſociety _ 
not offering a very alluring proſpect, he 

had hitherto repeatedly neglected their 
advances. The next morning he found 
himſelf under the neceſſity of paying a 
long promiſed viſit to a gentleman in 
the North-Riding; and as the expe- 
dition would certainly require two or 

three days to perform, he told the 


have the pleaſure of ſeeing them again 
until they met at Sir Edward Lockyer's. 
The young ladies received the intima- 

tion wich a very decent appearance of 
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regret; but they were not by any 
means inconſolable in his abſence. 
The intervening time paſſed quietly 
on without any incident to diſturb 
them, 


Madame de Germeil was not indeed 
kind to Laure, yet ſhe was now no 
longer reproved for inattention to the 
merits of the Duke, which ſhe had often 
fatigued herſelf to no purpoſe to diſ- 
cover, 


C2 J CHAP. 
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CHAP. XV. 
1 | Baſh. 
A r length they bade adieu to Har- 


F rowgate; for Madame de Ger- 
meil meant to proceed immediately to : 
London on quitting Lockyer-Place. 
They were almoſt the firſt who arrived 
there on the Jubilee day, and were 
received by Sir Edward with all the 
unfeigned pleaſure of genuine hoſpita- 
lity, and he acknowledged with grati- 
Wein 2. tude 
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tude the honor their preſence conferred 
on him. Such a compliment from the 
lady of the houſe would not have ap- 
peared ſuperfluous to a perſon of Ma- 
demoiſelle D'Ogimond's rank; but as 
ſhe depended entirely on her ſpoſo for 
the ceremonial of receiving her gueſts, 


ſhe did not deſcend amongſt them until 
the dinner was announced, 


The company was very numerous, 
and conſiſted of a ſtrange, but enter- 
taining, medley. Sir Edward repeated 
to every young lady individually, that. 
he expected part of the band from 
York ; and hoped, with a moſt Joyous- 
ſmirk, that they would not have any 
ſerious objection to a ball in the even- 
ing. 3 1 
C 3 | Firzpier 


4 
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: Fitzpier advanced to Laure, and 
ſecured her promiſe for two dances 
before Madanie de Germeil could find 
time to forbid her compliance, had 
ſhe Wein de to oth it. | 


j At ſeven the muſic was LOOPY 
and a quarter after, Sir Edward began 

to be very much diſconcerted that it 
did not appear ; when the clock ſtruck 
eight he was half diſtracted, and ran, 
Wich his watch in his hand, from the 
Terrace to the Drawing- room, from 
the Drawing- room to the Offices, and 
ftom the Offices to the Terrace, alter- 
nately. The ſetting ſun gilded the 
road they were to paſs, but no rattling 
poſt- chaiſe ſtruck his eye or faluted 
his car. It was as impoſſible to for- 
bear 
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bear ſmiling at his perplexity as it was 
to pity his mortification. He affirmed 
with an earneſtneſs of aſſe veration, that 
would almoſt have enforced belief of a 
| Jew, that he had himſelf engaged the 
band, and conſequently their abſence 


was not occaſioned by miſtake or neg- 
ligence on his part. 


The laſt ſun· beam dropped beneata 
the horizon, and carried with it all the 
hope Sir Edward had ſtill entertained 
of ſeeing his tardy Orions. He then 
returned to the drawing- room in great 
deſpondency, having charged ſome of 
the ſervants to keep a look out, and 
give him inſtant notice if their ap- 
proach ſhould be diſcovered. 


C 4 * Thoſe 
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Thoſe who had declined dancing re- 
tired with great compoſure to the card- 


room, exulting perhaps internally, 
that the younger and more attractive 

ſhould be deprived of an amuſement 
they were no longer themſelves capable {= 
of reliſhing. 


The calm however, was ſoon diſ- 
turbed by the entrance of a ſervant, 
who whiſpered to the expecting Sir 
Edward, with many marks of fear and 
horror, that while John and Joe were 
liſtening in the Park for the ſound of 
wheels, they had ſeen a figure, all in 
White, carrying a white coffin e 
the clump of elms. 


This elligence was overheard by 


a lady, whoſe huſband, an officer, was 
9 84 4 l 


1 
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ſuppoſed to have been loſt in the Bay 
of Bengal. She had ſupported this 
mournful conjecture of his fate about 
two months; and withſtood with great 
firmneſs the intreaties of a young man 
who ſolicited to ſucceed him in her 
heart; but her ſcruples had not allowed 
her to liſten to the one, until the death 
of the other was better aſcertained. 
On hearing the ſervant's report, a whim 
inſtantly ſeized her that the ghoſt of 
the dear deceaſed had indulgently taken 

this method of convincing her of the 
reality of his death, that ſhe might 
comply with her own wiſhes and thoſe 
of her lover, and was at that moment 
about to appear before her. The idea 
was not entirely an unwelcame one; 
yet the terror that naturally accom- 
; | C 5 panied 
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panied it, and perhaps a ſpark of affec- 
tion revived” by this delicate proof of 
poſthumous attention to her happineſs, 
made her ſhriek violently for a minute, 
and then, with the uſual gradations, 
fall into ſtrong convulſions. | 4 


Every body was aſtoniſhed, and 
the exclamation obſerved on theſe oc- 

; _ cafions, flew round the room very faſt ; 
but no anſwer could be returned to the 
 *'*. Univerſal cry of What is it? What 

is the matter ?* for Sir Edward had 
Dipped away to learn more of the 
. 


» - 


F — * Lady Lockyer repeatedly rung for 
| | afſiſtance, and no one appeared to re- 
ceiye her commands : ſurpriſed at this 
tn * umuſual 
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unuſual neglect ſhe withdrew to diſ- 
cover the cauſe of it. Every place 
was empty; ſhe called ſeveral times; 
no anſwer was returned: ſhe then took 
a light, and went up ſtairs; every thing 
there was equally ſolitary. She return- 
ed to her company in ſome conſterna- 
tion, at the inſtant the affrighted widow 
recovered 11 ufficiently to declare the 
reaſon of her terrors, and to aſk if her 
late huſband had not entered the room, 
carrying a white coffin. This queſtion 
ſtruck a panic into ſome of her audi- 
ence, whilſt the reſt ſuppoſed her in- 
tellects were ſuddenly deranged. Every 
body now looked round for Sir Ed- 


ward, ,who had not yet- re-appeared, 
and were ſeized with freſh wonder at 
the tale Lady Lockyer related. | 

C 6 Some 
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Some of the gentlemen ruſhed out io 
learn what had happened ; of theſe was | 
| Fitzpier, whoſe curioſity and expecta- 
tion of amuſement from the dEnoue- 
ment were raiſed to the higheſt pitch. | 


They ran into the Park the moon : 


ſhone very bright, and they ſoon diſ- 
covered Sir Edward at the head of a 
troop of ſervants, male and female; 
for not only the domeſtics of the fa- 
- mily, but of every gueſt; had run out 
to ſee the ghoſt ; moſt of them induced 

© by curioſity, and the reſt becauſe they 
were afraid of being left behind. 


The Whole party ſeemed to be 
dancing the Heyes, for nobody would 
have ſtood on the outſide if they could 


have prevailed upon another to do it. 


Fitzpier, 
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Fitzpier, who was the firſt that joined 
them, demanded of Sir Edward, how 
much of the enemy's motions he had 
diſcovered ſince he had occupied that 


poſt ? 


© Bleſs me l' returned the Baronet, 
who was ſtrongly tinctured with ſuper- 
ſtition, © this is the ſtrangeſt thing! 
I certainly ſaw the figure and the cof- 
fin, as plainly as I fee you. Surely it 
can't be a thief! What ſhould he be 
lugging about a coffin for? 


here it is! there it is!“ they all 
cried. | | | 


Fitzpier advanced towards the ghoſt, 
and hailed it. God bleſs you!” re- 
| turned 
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_ the ſpirit, © do tell me where I 
I am fainting with thirſt and fa- 
. The devil ſetch me if I have 
not been wandering nine or ten miles, 
with my d—d inſtrument, caſe and all, 

upon my ſhoulders ! 


— 


-Noriihftanding the tone of diſtreſs 
with which this was uttered, Fitzpier 
could not reſtrain an immoderate fit 
of laughter, which being heard by Sir 
Edward and his followers, who had 
ſtill kept aloof, they all ran to the 
place, and diſcovered in the object of 
their terror, an unhappy individual of 
the expected York band, ſtripped of 
his coat and waiſtcoat, which hung on 
his arm, and the white coffin a viol 
de Gamba, in a deal caſe. 


Sir 


— 
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Sir Edward firſt queſtioned him, with 
great eagerneſs, on the cauſe of his 
diſappointment, and then inquired how 
he came there, and where his compa- | 
nions were? The man diſburthening 
his ſhoulders of the white coffin, - re- 
plied very humbly, that he would re- 
late their miſchance ; but begged firſt 
to have ſomething to drink, and to be 
permitted to fit down. 


When his requeſt was complied with, 
he told Sir Edward that he had ſet out 
with his companions at three o'clock, 
in two poſt - chaiſes; but at the laſt 
ſtage, the only poſt- boy who knew the 
way to Lockyer-Place was in liquor; 


and when they got on the moor, on 
the other ſide of the Park, he turned 
1 | out 
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out of the road, on pretence of taking 


A ſhort cut, and drove into a large bog; 
" and the other chaiſe following the firſ 
very rapidly, ſtuck faſt before they 
diſcovered the miſtake. They all con- 
trived, he ſaid, to ſcramble over in 
ſafety ; but found it impoſſible to ex- 
tricate the firſt chaiſe and horſes, and 
in trying to free the other, the harneſs 
and traces were broken; ſo as to render 
them uſeleſs. The poſt-boys and his 
companions returned to the laſt poſt- 
town they came through, which was 

not more than a mile and a half from i 
the ſcene of their diſaſter ; and as his 
inſtrument was ſo heavy and trouble- 
ſome to'carry, and he did not chuſe to 
leave it behind him, he agreed to be 
the perſon, left on the moor to watch 
| . | the 
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the chaiſes, till they returned in others. 
After waiting two hours, and not ſee- 
ing any thing of them, he took his 
viol on his back, and marched the 
ſame way they had appeared to take. 
He ſoon loſt himſelf; and rambling 
about until he was heartily tired, he 
entered the Park, and keeping the 
ſtrait road, inſtead of turning off to the 
houſe, he found himſelf going out at 
another gate. Puzzled and bewildered, 
the twilight juſt coming on, he had 
meaſured back his ſteps, and again loſt 
his path. He added, that he diſcovered 
Sir Edward and the ſervants, but the 
moon at that inſtant getting behind a 
cloud, he had miſtaken them for a herd 
of deer. 


At 
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At this obſervatjon Fitzpier's laugh 


returned with redoubled violence, in 


which he was joined by the whole com- 
pany, who had aſſembled to hear the 
ſtory, the widow excepted, who found 
herſelf ſo much indiſpoſed and cha- 
grined, at having expoſed herſelf fo 
unmercifully, and at the uncertainty in 
which ſhe was agfin plunged, that ſhe 
ordered her carriage, and went im- 
mediately home. In paſſing the clump 
of elms ſhe could not forbear throwing 
a fidelong glance of inquiry; but not 
a ſpeck of white appeared to confixm 


her yet exiſting expectation. 


Ei The wandering ſon of Apollo had 
ſcarcely finiſhed his narrative, when 


his companions arrived in much better 
| condition 
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eondition than himſelf. They directly 
attacked him for quitting his poſt on 
the moor, where. they had been two 
hours hallooing and ſearching for him. 
He aſked, in his turn, why they made 
him ſtay fuch a confounded time, broil- 
| ing in the ſun, and parched with thirſt, 
while they were, moſt likely, amuſing 
themſelves over a bottle. 


At this hint, which was in part well 
founded, and cloſely followed up by a 
torrent of reproaches from the knight 
of the white coffin, every man began 
his ſeparate defence, with ſuch eager- 
neſs and vociferation, that the by- 
ſtanders were deafened with the cla- 
mour. In ſhort, they never made a 


more hideous noiſe even in tuning their 
- inſtruments 


. 
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inſtruments 1 in a concert-room for the 
\ edification of the audience. 


At length Sir Edward obtained 
ſilence, by deſiring them to refreſh 
themſelves, and repair immediately to 
the ball-room, where the delay their 


_ difaſter occaſioned was forgotten in the 


laugh it excited. Sir Edward rubbed 
his hands; and td every gratulation on 


the concluſion of his troubles, crowed 


out with infinite ſatisfaction, Ay, ay, 
« better late than never ; ; veneer late chin 
never. 


Fitapier did not fail to claim Laure's 


ptomiſed hand; and took an oppor- 
tunity to inſorm her that he had re- 
ceived a letter from De Saint Quin, 

dated 


* 
- : 8 
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dated from Dover, _ written while he 


waited for the veſſel that was to con- 
vey him to Calais. He meant to 


have left Valain in England, con- 


tinued Fitzpier, but I perſuaded him 
I ſhould be as faithful, and probably 
more uſeful to him. As I am an idle 
fellow, I intend to employ the reſt of 
the week in ſauntering up to London; 
perhaps I ſhall be there almoſt as ſoon 


as you; and if Madame will not allow 


me the honour of ſeeing you in Park- 
Lane, I may be fortunate enough to 
meet you ſometimes elſewhere. 


Laure, who felt an increaſing regard 
for Fitzpier, was not diſpleaſed at the 
intimation. She liſtened to his account 
of De Saint Quin with ſilent attention, 

W | 3 
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| delivered from his gallantry ; yet had 
| ſhe been allowed the privilege of ex- 
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but reſolutely denied herſelf the ſatiz« 


faction of ſpeaking of him. Fitzpier 
obſerved this circumſtance, and in- 
ſandy dropped the ſubject. | 


The Duke of Harmington entered 
very late in the evening: he paid his 
compliments to Madame de Germeil 
and the young ladies with unuſual zeal 
and reſpect: but though importuned 


by Sir Edward to fleep at Lockyer- 
Place, he choſe to ſlip away at one 
o' clock, and before he was miſſed by 
half che party, had travelled twenty 


Laure rejoiced internally at being 


tracing 


= 
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tracting amuſement from it, ſhe would 
have found it more laughable than 
vexatious ; but while Madame de Ger- 
meil continued his champion, ſhe had 
been obliged to liſten to him with af- 
fected complacency, and repreſs the 
mirth his abſurdities would have extort- 
ed from a ſtoic. 


NR 


CHAP. XVI. 


HE next morning the four ladies 

% ſat out for London, where they 

arrived in- ſafety the third day. Mrs. 

Grenby happened to be ſtill at Wincale, 

and flew to them immediately. In a 

ttcte à tete with her friend, the ſubject 

of the Duke's attentions was diſcuſſed, 
=_— .-' and Madame de Germeil ſuppreſfing 
= ber own plan and diſcomfiture, gave 
| | EE AATIO 1% fuck 
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ſach a derail of them, that Mrs. 
Grenby, for a fortnight after, could 
never preſerve her gravity when ſhe 
reflected on it. 


The town was very empty; but 
Madame de Germeil choſe to remain 
chere, as ſhe expected hourly a ſum- 
mons from the Comte to return to 
Paris, where her talents, and the beauty 


of Laure, were much wanted, to coun- 
terbalance the effects of the proceed- 


ings againſt him, planned by the old 


Marquis de Saint Ouin, with ſo much 


prudence, and executed with ſo much 
vigour, that little doubt now remained 
on the public mind of the innocence of 


tus ſon in that fatal affair, which ſtampt 
vor. W 


4 
l 
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the family of Saint Ouin enemies of 
the Comte D 'Ogimond for ever. 


It was proved by them, that this fell 
villain, who was indeed © ever ready 
primed with miſchief, which his erring 

head and coward hand ſometimes failed 
do perform, had propoſed to the young 
Marquis to murder Lamalaige; and 
finding the inſtigation rejected with 
the higheſt indignation and horror, and 
the young man's friendſhip and eſteem 
forfeited for ever, urged equally by fear 
and revenge, had procured a wretch 
to commit the atrocious act, and then 
| accuſe and arreſt De Saint Ouin, as _ 
murderer z who, would. not have had | 
time given him to explain the matter, 
becauſe being a 3 and the unhappy 
| _ Lamalaige 
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Lamalaige of the tiers etat, the popu- 


lace would not have. permitted him to- 
be conducted alive to priſon; and if 
unexpectedly they ſhould have been 
inclined to ſpare him, the Comte's 
| agent was directed to make a ſcuffle, 


and diſpatch the young Marquis on 


pretence of his having attempted. to 
eſcape. ' 


This diabolical ſcheme was, however, 


in part diſconcerted. When Valain 


gave his maſter the letter, in which the: 


Comte explained himſelf, he remained 


for ſome purpoſe in the room; but 
his attention was ſoon diverted from 


his occupation, to the emotion 
that agitated the Marquis whilſt he 
read it, who fat for ſome time mo- | 


Da tionleſs: 


3 

tionleſs: at length, ſtarting up in an 
eeſtacy of rage, he tore the paper, and 
throwing it from him with violence, 
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darted out of the room. He returned 
however in two minutes, but it was 


no longer where he had left it: he 


queſtioned Valain, who anſwered in 


great confuſion, that as Monſieur le 
Marquis had torn the letter and thrown 


it away, he had had the misfortune to 


think it of no further uſe, and as it 
littered the place, he had put the pieces 
in the fire. The Marquis, too much 


agitated to attend to the improbability 


of his excuſe, and imagining his 


embarraſſment aroſe from having de- 


| ſtroyed the paper, {Din _ 
him he had done _ 55 


| Valain 
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Valain was a great favourite with 


De Saint Ouin; he had ſerved him 


from a boy with the utmoſt zeal and 


fidelity : he knew the letter was from 
the Comte, whom he had always de- 


_ teſted, and was afraid the young Mar- 
- quis would be entrapped into ſome 


miſchief ; for he had been told of an 
illuſtrious young man, who had been 


inſidiouſly allured to ruin by the per- 


nicious influence of the Comte's ſociety 
and example. | 


Valain's attachment to his maſter 


coinciding with his curioſity, had in- 
duced him to ſnatch up the letter, 
which he meant to read, and replace 
where he found it; but the ſudden _— 
turn of the Marquis prevented him : : 


yet he had already ſeen enough to con- 
D 3 firm 
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firm his ſuſpicions of the Comte, and 
haſtily pur the dereſtable feraw] in 
his 11 88 . 


The more eValain conſidered the fab. 
ject of the letter, and the diſappoint- 
ment of thoſe hopes the Comte had 
formed, the more his apprehenſions 
increaſed for the ſafety of his maſter, 


© which he thought would be highly en- 
. dangered by remaining where he was, 


and he often ventured to remind him 


that he generally at that, ſeaſon of che 


year was accuſtomed to viſit his fa- 
ther, De Saint Ouin was much more 


inclined to viſit England and Laure; 


for when he thought. of the opinion 
ſhe would entertain of him from the 


repreſentations of the Comte, he was 
more 
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more than half diſtracted. In one of 
his paroxyſms he determined to in- 
dulge his inclination; and his impa- 
tience not admitting the delay of a 
minute, he directed Valain to execute | 
a few commiſſions, and follow him poſt 
to Oſtend. He then fat out, though 
it was almoſt dark, attended by one 
ſervant. 1. 


Valain was preparing to depart the 
next morning, when he was prevented 
by the atrival of an enraged mob, who 
beſet the houſe, and demanded the 
Marquis with loud ſhouts. Some of 
the people foon ruſhed in, accom- 
panied by a guard, who inquired for 
his maſter. Valain coolly replied, that 
that he did not exactly know his route, 

D 4 but 
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but he believed he was gone to Brittany, 
They would not credit the aſſertion; 
and after having ſearched every Place 


in vain, returned to the ſpot where he 


was left, with ſome of the party to 


guard him, and broke open a box, in 


which Valain had juſt packed ſome 
cloaths belonging to De Saint, Quin-z 
they found in it two letters addreſſed 
to him, not yet unſealed, which had 


arrived only an hour before: one of 


them, which was read aloud, reproach- 


eld him vehemently for conceiving a 


deſign ſo baſe, as that he had mani- 


ſeſted towards Lamalaige ; and con- 


tained many ſupplications not to en- 
gage in an act ſo barbarous and diſ- 
hourable. The ſignature Valain was 


15 vnacquainted ma, but he eaſily diſ- 


covered 
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Ne the diſguiſed 8 of. 880 


In the interim the other letter had 
been ſeized by a man who was re- 
markably officious in ſearching for the 
Marquis: it was taken from his re- 
luctant hand, and appeared to be dated 
five days before the other, and ſigned 
by the Comte D'Ogimond He re- 
proached De Saint Ouin with puſilla- 
nimity and want of friendſhip, in re- 
fuſing to perform what he had requeſted 
of him; and alluding to the letter 
Valain at that inſtant happened to have 
in his pocket, Remember, he ſaid, 
that if you are a man of honour, the 
letter of the 16th is deſtroyed.” 


1 
193 
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Whilſt the paper was reading, the 
fellow who had firſt taken poſſeſſion of 
it, called vehemently to the guard to 
continue the ſearch, obſerving that it 
was almoſt impoſſible. the Marquis 
could! be out of the town; or if he 


„ N were, it would be proper to inquite 
which of the gates he had paſſed 
= - through, that .he might be traced; 
ant i ht ons every 

1 80 of oj that could be am 


Valain OY learnt the purport: of 
the accuſation, ſtrenuouſſy aſſerted his 
15. maſter's . innocence, though at the 
"hazard of his own life; and taking 
from” his pocket the letter he had ſo 
fortunately /preferved, gave it to the 
_ officer who commanded the guard, and 
8 deſired 
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defired him to compare it with the 


others, and he would find they were 


all written by the fame. perſon : it 


would illuſtrate too, the requeſt which 


the Marquis was reproached for re- 
n to _—_ * 


Hon demanded ben * abdider 


that Lamalaige had been ſeen walking 


on the Eſplanade at five in the morning} 


and it was ſuppoſed the atrocious deed 


had been done ſoon after. He theri 
triumphantly deſired they would take 
the trouble of inquiring at the gates, 


and they would find that his maſter - 


had quitted the town the preceding 
evening. wo 


— > ——_  —— — — — — - 
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The ſame fellow. who had been ſo | 

- ative in the accuſation and ſearch, re- 
marked with a malicious ſneer, that 
_ the affair might haye been performed 


by deputy: However as the mob. could; | 


not be immediately gratified, by tearing. 
the ſuppoſed offender to pieces, ſome 
of them admitted that he might poſ- 
ſibly be innocent; and in a ſhort time 
they diſperſed very quietly, leaving che 
guard to continue their ſearch and 
execute their office, without favouring 
them with any further aſſiſtance. | 
Voalain remained unmoleſted until 
evening; and then began his journey, 
firſt making a circuit to miſlead any one 
Who might be inclined to follow him. 
He arrived at Oſtend in ſafety, and was 


directed 
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directed to proceed to Dover, where 
he weuld find the Marquis, who had 


thus flown from the danger he was not 
aware of. And that very ardour of 


attachment which the Comte meant to 


diſappoint, even while he unfeelingly 
encouraged it to aſſiſt his views, oc- 


caſioned them to Be baffled thus fa- 


tally for his peace and reputation. 


\ 


| 
| 
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"CHAP. XVII. 


RS. GRENBY prevailed with 
Madame de Germeil and the 


young ladies to paſs a few days at Win- 
Cale; and it was announced to be a fare- 


wel viſit. Mr. Coſbyne was not there: 
his ſiſter told her gueſts that he was 
making the tour of France and Italy, 
both for amuſement and the recovery 
6X" Pi * | | of 
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of his health, which had been a little 
impaited. | wu 


And here they learnt that Lady 
Carbreon, accompanying a party on 


the water, without any prudent addition 


to her uſual habiliments, had caught a 
violent cold, and loſt the uſe of thoſe 
limbs ſhe had been ſo forward to ex- 
hibit, | 


Madame de Germeil received the 
mandate ſhe was expecting imme- 
diately on her return to London. 


Calling to take leave of one of the 


few families they had any knowledge 
of, who yet remained in Town, they 


met Fitzpier, who was ſurpriſed at the ; 


news of their ſudden departure. His 


adieus 


| 
| 
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adieus to Madame de Germeil were 


rather cold; but as he conducted 
Laure to the carriage, he told her that 
he felt a ſtrange regret at being obliged 

ſo quickly to relinquiſh! the fight of 


Vers yet if the reſult of her leaving 


England were to be advantageous to 
the Marquis, he would try to a 
come it. 


She bade him farewell with a ſweet- 
- nefs of concern that made the taſk ſtill | 
more difficult ; and when the coach 


drove from the door, aſter following it 


| _- ſometime with his eye, he walked . 


without his hat. 


8 Madame de Germeil Gghed that ſhe 
uuns obliged thus to quit England with 


the 
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the deſign. that had brought her thither 
ſtill unaccompliſhed. She had hoped 
either from the rank and reputed for- 
tune of Mademoiſelle D/Ogimond, or 
the powerful charms of the admired 
Laure, to have procured an alliance 
in this country, chat would have n 
. 1 to the Comte. 


: 
J* een 


014 


She bad ſacrificed, Lord William 
Dalvening to the fancied attachment 
of the Duke of Harmington, whom 
ſhe wiſhed: to encourage in preference 
to almoſt any other candidate: and at 


the moment ſhe diſcovered her miſtake 


with reſpect to his deſigns, ſhe was 
obliged: to relinquiſn the purſuit, and 
repait by her perſonal efforts, the 
3 effects of the perverſe ob- 
g i ſtinacʒ 
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ſtinacy with which the Comte neglected! 


her counſel, to * 
his own nee nul, 


0 . l 
| 4 a * ' : 


ts n "_ as at 


4 idea of returning to her father, 
while Laure was overwhelmed with 


perplexity and conſuſion, when ſhe 
thought of her approaching meeting 


with the Comte, who had not deigned 

to take the leaſt notice of her appeal 
to him, and for whom ſhe felt her 
emen wy" increaſe. 


Ty 8 2 o nen 2101 116 


| Madame ae Gen travelled in 


_ Glence;, apparently in the deepeſt con- 


templation. | When they arrived at 
about forty miles north of Paris, 


* 


erh ſome 


: 
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ſome refreſument, ſhe was ſtopt by a 
party of National Guards, who affirm - 


ed that Mademoiſelle D'Ogimond and 


herſelf were Nen. 


Impoſſible l exclaimed Madame 


de Germeil with trembling aſtoniſn. 
ment, by what authority? That of 


the National Convention,” they replied. 


She ſeemed thunder- ſtruck; but in- 


ſtantly recovering herſelf, deſired to 


ſee the principal magiſtrate of the 
place. This requeſt was with ſome 
reluctance complied wit. 


Adeline was Carried thither in à ſtate 
of _— and Laure followed in 


3 LES They 
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They were eſcorted to the houſe of 


the "Magiſtrate, who. was likewiſe a 
Prieſt ;, and Madame de Germeil 
leaving Adeline to the care of Laure 
and the attendants, repaired to the 
preſenee of the great man, who loek- 
ing at her with an air of authority as 


the entered; did not condeſcend to riſe | 
ledge of the laws, of good breeding 


only by a gentle inclination of the 


, . „ - 
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His gouvernante, though a very im- 


portant perſonage in his family, had 


not yet aſſumed any of the concomi- 


tants of ſudden elevation; and was 
vaſtly civil to the young ladies, whoſe 


ſituation ſhe thought requiring atten- 
"> ws | tion 
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tion and commiſeration, ſhe offered 


them hers, with a hearty good will; 


but the beauty and condeſcenſion of 
Laure ſoon gained her the pre-emi- 
nence in Madelon's favour, and the ad- 
dreſſed to her moſt * her conſolirarp 


compliments. 


fv 


Madame de Germeil's own femme 


de chambre and Laure's maid, who 


were following in another carriage, 


arrived at —— during Madame's con- 
ference with the Abbe. They inſtantly 
learnt what had happened, and were 
conducted, at their own ar to 
their ladies. 5 


The moment Madame de Germeil's 


woman appeared before Madelon, ſne 


ws firſt 


- 
- 
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=. year after, you had her, and if it hadn't, 
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fit examined her very attentively, and 


then ſpringing -upon her with wonder- 
ful agility, ſcreamed out, © Give me 


my child! Where is my child? You 
ſhan't move a ſtep till you have given 
up my. beautiful child. It did not 
belong to you— I'll take you to Mon- 
fieur L'Abbe, and you ſhall be made 
to conſeſs where you have put my 
ſweet child I thought ſuch a powerful 
ſweet: baby didn't belong to you. 


been for you, I ſhould have had my 


fortune made, and all ſor the fake of 


my beautiful n. * 


The 6 de chambre had, not 
power to anſwer theſe, furious interro- | 


In gations: 
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gations: ſhe was too reſpectable a 
woman in the opinion of every one 
preſent to incur the ſuſpicion of being 
a kidnapper of children, and her agi- 
tation might have beer the effect of 
ſurpriſe as well as any other emotion. 
However the uproar made by Ma- 
delon drew. the Abbe himſelf and all 
his auditors to the ſpot, where her 
tongue, Which did not appear to the 
by-ſtanders either Riff or paralytic, 
ſoon informed them of what the cul- 
2 was accuſed; ' tf O98 


bil bas 


The Abbẽ bee ; but 
Madelon was never ſo much inclined 
to diſobey him, and continued her ac- 
cuſation with unwearied perſeverance 
and obſtina g.. 

2 _ © She 
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She came to me one day in the 
ſpring, ſaid the gouvernante, fiſteen 
years ago: I remember her ugly face 
well enotigh; and faid ſhe was ſent by 
the father of the child to fetch it away. 
_ I ſhould never have believed her to 
be ſure, only ſhe. brought with her a 
powerful heap of crowns, and then I 
thought it muſt be true but no ſuch 
ching. Here truly a year after came 
to my cottage Madame Ducheſs de 
Brience — No —I mean Madame 
- Brience, for ſhe is no Ducheſs now, 
and faid the ſweet child was her 
| grand-daughter ; and then I was ready 
to kill myſelf that I had let this old 


Brience offered me any money to let 
her know where the nurſling was 
(Gs > und 


ape have it; for to be ſure Madame 
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and I can ſend to her now—ſo do you 


be pleaſed to tell Monſieur L'Abbẽ 


o- 


where my child is.” 


peace, Madelon,' cried the Abbe. 
©. > Who is this woman? What child 
does ſhe talk of? 


© My child, my nurſling !' ſcreamed 


Madelon, who was never chriſtened 


that l heard of, and ſo I called her 
Louiſe.” 


And who were her parents?” de- 
manded he. 


© That I don't know,” ſaid the gou- 
vernante. My mother uſed at that 


time to carry cream and butter to 


vol. 11. E Paris 
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Paris every morning; and a number 
olf great houſes ſhe went to; for they 
all ſaid her butter was very good. 
God bleſs her. I uſed to help make it 
before I married Louis Duhamel— 
and when I came to have a child, my 
mother aſked wherever ſhe went, if 
any of the grand people wanted a wet- 
nurſe : they all ſaid no, but I ſuppoſe 
ſome of them did, for a little while 
| after, ] had this child brought to me, and 
money enough to keep it, bleſs its 
little heart! for a power of time. 


© Why then,” interrupted the Abbe, 

if you are not certain to whom it be- 
longed, perhaps this woman may have 
had a right to claim it. 


< No, 
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© No, Sir, if you pleaſe, not!” ex- 
claimed Madelon, it was grand- 
daughter to Madame de Brience. 


Sir,“ ſaid Madame de Germeil 
impatiently, will you be pleaſed to 
defer hearing this perſon's detail, until 
you have liſtened to what I was about 
to have the honour of ſaying to you 
before we were interrupted ?” 


© Monſieur L'Abbe ſhan't go,” cried 
the gouvernante, till he has made this 


ugly wolf confeſs what ſhe has done 
with Louiſe.” 


Unhappily the countenance thus 
apoſtrophized had ſome reſemblance 
to the animal mentioned; and this 

E 2 epithet 
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epithet added to the preceding” ones, 
entirely overſet the patience / of the 
femme, de chambre. Such a ſtorm of 
rage enſued, that the voices of the two 
women ſounded more like a peal of 
diſcordant bells, jingled by unſkilful 
ringers, than the delightful organ of 
harmony and reaſon, belonging to a 
pair of the ſofter ſex,” 


The lady of the bed- chamber in the 
- courſe of her vindication, aſſerted that 
ſhe had taken the child from nurſe by 
the order of the father, as ſhe had told 
the woman at the time, and ſhe could 
prove it to any body. 


_ © What abſurdity !' exclaimed Na- 
dame de Germeil; will it not be 
| | ſoon 
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ſoon enough to vindicate yourſelf when 
you are accuſed by thoſe who have a 
right to arraign your conduct ?? 


Pardon me, Madame, replied the 
femme de chambre, but I cannot 
bear to be ſo called by ſuch an one 
as ſhe, for all the rights in the world. 
I am no more an ugly wolf than ſhe 
is: and you, Madame, know very 
well, I did not. ſteal the child as ſhe 
ſays. | 


© Take down that woman's depo- 
ſition,” ſaid the Abbe, in a magiſterial 
tone, to a man who ated as his ſecre- 
tary, or clerk. e 


— 


E 3 And 
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And do you really, Monſieur 
L'Abbe, treat this affair ſeriouſly ?? 
cried Madame de Germeil. * At 
leaſt I hope you will firſt have the 


. 


Madame, interrupted he, I ſhall 
do myſelf the honour of treating you 
with all the civility in my power, until 

I find it convenient to have you con- 
veyed to Paris. Meantime I muſt 

inform you, that the National Con- 

vention, when it appointed me an 
humble adminiſtrator of juſtice, ſup- 
poſed me incapable of employing my 
time and attention on frivolous ob- 
jects. | | 


Madame 
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Madame de Germeil finding the 
man at once proud and imbecile, in- 
ſtead of reaſoning, ſoothed him with all 
the perſuaſion ſhe was miſtreſs of; 

but could only obtain the favour of 
being heard immediately after the ex- 
amination of Mademoiſelle Bridonette, 


her woman; who was uſhered into the 
chamber her lady had juſt quitted, and 


Madelon followed without much en- 
treaty. ä - 


4 CHAP. 
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FFADAME DE GERMEIL re- 
mained with the young ladies 
in a ſtate of perturbation and anxiety 
that would have excited intereſt in a 


mind far more unſeeling than that of 


Laure; who forgetting all the cold- 
neſs and diſlike with which ſhe had 
lately been treated, ſhared her- grief, 
and conſoled her with inimitable. de- 
licacy and tenderneſs, = | 

5 1 I Madame 
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Madame de Germeil was not in- 
| ſenſible to her attentions ; but much 
as ſhe was accuſtomed to repreſs every 
emotion, ſhe gave way at this inſtant, 
to her anguiſh, and wept. 


A ſight fo unuſual, drew the trem- 
bling Adeline to her fide, who hanging 
over her in an agony, ſobbed with 
violence: yet ſhe knew but half her 
misfortune; for Madame de Germeil 
had learnt from the Abbe, that the 
Comte D'Ogimond was then in con- 
finement, without a hope of being again 
liberated, | 


She ſoon however recovered from 

a ſoftneſs ſo uncommon to her, and 

was endeavouring to gain compoſure, 
=s when 
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when Madelon's voice from the next 
room, ſaluted her ear, with that kind 
of tone that will be heard. Jeſu 
Maria! ſaid ſne, why then ſhe is 
my ſweet child, my little Louiſe !* and 
darting into the room with violence, 
ſhe ran to Laure, and ſurveying her 


eagerly, from head to foot, embraced 
her with an extravagance of joy that 
knew no bounds. 


Her imagination converting, in an 
inſtant, the beautiful girl again into the 
pretty nurſling, ſhe called out in a 
manner ſomething between ſinging and 
ſereaming, You ſhall go directly to 

Madame Brience—I will take you 
myſelf to Madame Brience, your 

grand- mamma.“ ee a 
5 The 


* 
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© The woman doats, ſaid Madame 
de Germeil, how can ſhe be fo re- 


lated to Madame Brience, whoſe only 
offspring is the Counteſs D'Ogimond!' 


© But ſhe was not always her only 
child,” obſerved the Abbe, who had 
again emerged from his audience- 
room. | 


© I ſhould rather ſuppoſe, Sir, an- 
ſwered ſhe with great deference, * that 
this young lady was born after the- 
event that made her ſo.” 


However that may be, cried the 
Abbe, in a tone of deciſion, I ſhall. 
take charge of this young perſon until. 
I receive inſtructions from the Con- 
EE | vention. 


. 


© 
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- vention in what manner to diſpoſe of 
her,” 


Laure had attended to this ſcene 
from the entrance of Madelon in a 
violent conflict of emotions, that took 
from her the power of utterance and | 
motion, yet left her ſenſe enough to 
| hear the diſcuſſion. At the cloſe of 
the Abbe's-fpeech ſhe ſunk back in 
her chair, in an agony-not to be de- 
ſeribed. To be left in the power of 
a man ſhe knew nothing of—to be torn 
5 Hh from her beloved Adeline, now that 
= ſhe was in diſtreſs— and to be at the 
77 diſpoſal of a ſet of people, who might 
not allow her to claim the protection 
of her natural friends, when ſhe might 
indulge a hope of being acknowledged 
Y by 
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by them, were circumſtances that filled 
her mind with terror and deſpondency. 
Adeline almoſt equally moved, threw 
herſelf at the feet of the Prieſt, and 
entreated that Laure might not be taken 
from her: while Madame de Germeil, 
diſcovering that ſhe had to deal with a 
man who poſſeſſed ſome power but no 
ſceling, received his fiat in ſilence, and 
declined any further conference with 
him. 


She was then, with Mademoiſelle 
D'Ogimond, eſcorted back to the inn, 
from whence they were to be conduct- 
ed to Paris. Laure was prevented 
from following them, not without ſome 
violence, and Madelon then ſet about 
conſoling her with all her might. 

« Diantre,” 


— 
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© Diantre,” cried ſhe; my ſweet 
Miſs Louiſe,, if I was in your place, 
Þwould not care for that proud woman 
full of great words, nor t'other cup of 
milk and water that's with her: why 
Madame Brience will take care of 


you, ſhe will be glad to do it, I'm. 


fure ſhe will, for ſhe cried when you 


was not to be found, here fourteen 
years ago, when ſhe came to me; and 


J was obliged. to ſwear. before the 
Bailly. that I didn't know where that 
ugly thing had taken you. To be ſure 


ſhe might well cry; for it was juſt 
'after her ſon, the Prince of Lamare, 


died, and he led a fad rakiſh life; and 


they ſaid it was all along of ſomebody 
I ſhan't mention, who: married his 
ſiſter, and then he thought to have all 

; the 
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the money when the old ones died: 
but there's one of *em not dead yet, : 


and certain I am ſhe will take care of 
her ſon's child.“ 


© How did you learn,' ſaid Laure 
with impatience ;—* are you ſure I am. 
the Prince of Lamare's daughter?! 


* Ay, ſure,' cried Madelon. Ma- 
dame Brience told me ſo herſelf, to 
make me confeſs where you was hid. 


Bleſs her! ſhe could not tell that I. 
ſhould have been as glad to have 
known as ſhe, every bit.“ 


And for. what purpoſe,” afked. 
Laure, did Mademoiſelle Bridonette 
remove 
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remove me from wy "whoſe di- 
rection? 


227 Why he ſays the Comte D'Ogi- 
mond ſent her by the Prince's order ; 
but Lord! it was no ſuch thing; for 
Monſieur Lamare thought when he 
died that you was at nurſe with me, 
and ſo he told Madame Brience, his 
mother.” 


I wiſh I could have the honour of 
freeing Madame Brience !* ſaid Laure 
thoughtfully, 


And fo you ſhall,” cried Madelon. 
| Buſied in conjecturing what would 


be her fate, Laure did not hear this 
affir- 
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affirmation; and the gouvernante was 
prevented from repeating it by the 
entrance of Monſieur L'Abbe, who 
was graciouſly pleaſed. to dire& her 
to accommodate properly the cu 
perſon who had thus unwillingly become 
his gueſt. He was rather advanced in 
years, and had never been a paſſionate 
admirer of beauty in any part of his 
life, ſo that the charms of Laure were 
not certainly the motive that induced 
him to take particular cogniſance of 
her ſituation, He had been partly in- 
fluenced to it to gratify Madelon, who 
was in his opinion an excellent cook 


and houſewife ; but principally to pique 
Madame de Germeil, who had, about 
ten years before, diſobliged him very 
ſeriouſſy, by rejecting, with contempt, 

| his 
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his offered ſervices as Lieutenant Pe- 
dagogue to the Comte's ſons. An 
unlucky circumſtance ſhe certainly was 
not aware of, when ſhe conceived the 
project of appealing to him, againſt 
the ſuperflubus ceremony of being 
eſcorted the reſt of her journey by = 
or fifty horſemen. 


When Madelon had diſpatched the 


Important buſineſs of preparing het 


maſter's ſupper, ſhe inſtantly returned 

to Laure, who refuſed to partake of 1 
and took up the converſation with in- 
finite dexterity and exactneſs, where ſhe- 
had broken off. 


And you ſhall ſee Madame 
Brience, my ſweet child,” cried ſhe; 
| „ TIL 
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I'll manage our Abbe, notwithſtanding 
what he ſays of the Convention; for 
what has the Convention to do with 
you or your gfand-mamma. I am ſure 
there was no Convention when you 
was born, that 1 heard of. Lord! 1 
uſed to put you on our jack- aſs, and 
take you with me when I went to my 
old aunt's. I think I can ſee that 
pretty little face now, peeping out of 
one pannier, and the baſket that car- 
ried our dinner in the other. I little 
thought then, you would be all at 
once ſuch a beautiful young lady, and 
Madame Brience's grand- daughter. 


Po not give me that appellation 
yet, my good Madelon,” ſaid Laure, 
« for I ſhall never have the preſump- 

| tion 
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tion to think it, until that Lady her- 
ſelf acknowledges me; but tell me 
Nurie, if you will permit me to call 
you ſo— 


That I will, my little heart.” cried 
Madelon in raptures, that I will 


Well my dear Nurſe, did Bri- 
donette ſay how 1 was diſpoſed of, when 
A was taken from yau?”.. ... 


Why then you was ſent to Lan- 
guedoc, by the Comte D'Ogimond, 
do a ſiſter of hers, for three years; and 
after that, this ſiſter went to live at 
| Chaillot, and there you ſtaid until you 
was taken to the Chateau de Verni. 


And 
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© And did ſhe mention,” aſked Laure 
eagerly, why the Comte acted thus?“ 


Why Monſieur L'Abbe aſked her; 
but ſhe faid ſhe did not know; and 
ſo then he made her write her name 
to all ſhe had been owning : and truly 
Madame would not do it at firſt, but | 
he ſoon made her.” 


And would you, Nurſe, faid 
Laure, if I write to Madame de 
Brience, would you contrive to ſend 
the letter for me © 


No, no, cried Madelon frowning, *no 
ſuch thing : you muſt not do any thing 
without conſulting Monſieur L'Abbe ; 
and I warrant we'll get him to write to 

her. 
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her himſelf, inſtead of writing to the 


Convention. For you muſt know, 


continued Madelon, looking very ſig - 


- nificantly, * that he is eaſy enough 
dealt with when the guard folks are 


gone, and he has had his ſupper.” 


This ſeaſonable information a little 
calmed. the terrors of Laure on her 
own account; but ſhe yet feared Ma- 
dame de Brience would not think the 
confeſſion of Bridonette a ſufficient au- 
thority for acknowledging her ſuppoſed | 


| grand-child. act 16312! 2b; 


| When ſhe. retired to reſt, having 
learnt from the Abbe of the impriſon- 
- ment, and diſgrace of the Comte, ſhe 


| paid a tribute of tears to the miſery 
of 
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of Adeline, and wept too that ſhe 
could not ſhed ther with her. 


The next day verified the aſſertion of 
Madelon ; for the Divine Magiſtrate, , 
or rather the Magiſterial Divine, ac- 
tually ſent a letter to Madame de 
Brience, which had been originally 
meant for the Convention, encloſing in 
it a copy of Mademoiſelle Bridonette's 
narrative. 


Madelon exulted in the ſucceſs of 
her perſuaſives, and becoming quite 
certain that every thing would move 
in concert with her withes, almoſt loſt 
her wits with Joys; and put the natural 
ſweetneſs of Laure's temper to a moſt 

6 extrayagant 


-- 
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extravagant teſt, by introducing her to 
all her neighbours and companions, 


by no means a ſmall number: of the 


inconyeniencies ſhe ſuffered in a ſitua- 
tion ſo new and unpleaſant, this was 


the moſt intolerable ; yet it would cer- 


tainly have been impolitic to have re- 
pelled the uncouth endearments of 
Madame la Gouvernante, and indepen- 
dent of this idea, Laure was incapable 
of ſighting the honeſty of affection, 
which though it ebullates whimſically, 
and is inconvenient in its effects, claims 


perhaps a ſuperior ſhare of gratitude, 


to the moſt. courtly refinement of de- 


licate attention. She endured it then 
as an, unavoidable evil, with patience . 
and eyen complacency. 


When 
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When ſhe was allowed time for re- 
flection, ſhe ſometimes abandoned her- 
{elf to the terror of being caſt on the 
world, unprotected, deſolate and for- 
lorn; then admitted the ſoft hope of 
being cheriſhed by a friend, attached 
to her by nature as well as affection; 


and again rejected the idea as too 
flattering an illuſion, for with it ſhe 
could not forbear connecting De Saint 
Ouin and happineſs. She hoped, 
from the hints the Abbe had thrown 


out in her preſence, that the Comte's 


arreſt was not in conſequence of the 
enmity, or accuſations of the Marquis's 
family ; and pleaſed herſelf with think- 
ing they had little, if any ſhare in his 


diſgrace, 


VOI. II. F ; Her a 
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Her imagination was bewildered in 
conjecturing the motive of the Comte 
for ſo cruelly withdrawing her from 
the knowledge of the Ducheſs de 
Brience; for ſhe could not perſuade 
herſelf, the portion that would have 
been allotted her as a natural child, 
could have had any weight or influ- 
ence with a man of the Comte's im- 
menſe fortune. . 


» 
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C HAP. XIX. 


URIED in reflection, Laure was 
revolving in her mind the oc- 
currences of the laſt week, when a 
voice ſtruck her ear, which effectually 
put an end to her reverie. It inquired 

of Madelon for her maſter, who hap- 
pened to be from home; and at the 
inſtant Laure recollected the accents of 

Mr. Coſbyne, he was uſhered into the 

„ room 


= 
| 
| 
| 
l 
l, 
| 
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room by the officious Madelon, with 
many aſſurances that Monſieur L'Abbe 
would not detain him long. 


When he ſaw Laure he ſtarted, and 
ſeemed for a minute motionleſs with 


aſtoniſhment ; but making an effort to 


recover himſelf, he advanced into the 
room, and in a faltering voice, uttered 
ſomething ſhe was too much confuſed 
either to hear or underſtand, and her 
ſalutation was equally unintelligible to 


him. At length he ſtammered out, 
The pleaſure of ſeeing Mademoi- 


ſelle D'Aubigny is ſo unexpected, that 


I am afraid believe 1 


© Diantre,' cried Madelon ; and fo 
you know my beautiful Louiſe! Who 
in would 


* 
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would have thought it? Why I fan- 
cied you to have been. ſome travelling 
gentleman ſhe had never ſeen before, 
and ſo I thought while you was waiting 
a bit for Monſieur: L' Abbe, you could 
be relling -her ſome travelling ſtory, 
or à crumb of news, or ſomething or- 
other—but where now can you two 
have met? for our Louiſe is juſt come 
from England, and you juſt want to 
be going there. 


At this interrogation Mr. Coſbyne 
looked very much embarraſſed in ſpite 


of every effort to appear otherwiſe : 
while Madelon gazed at him with in- 
finite hilarity, fully expecting a cir- 
cumſtantial anſwer. He turned how- 
ever. to Laure, and ſcarcely knowing . 
F 3 what 


* 


- 
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what he ſaid, inquired for Madame de 


Germeil and Mademoiſelle D'Ogi- 
mond. She was unable to articulate 


a reply; but Madelon amply made up 


the deficiency by vociferating, Oh, | 
Diantre ! they are ſafe enough at Paris 


| by this tiche; and I hope they will be 
kept there, and not be ſuffered to run 


all about into foreign countries, taking 
other people's children with them,” 


Laure had perhaps as little pride or 


_ vanity in her compoſition as ever fell 
to the ſhare of woman; but it was not 
| in human nature to ſupport her preſent 


fituation unmoved. He appeared 


much concerned at her evident emo- 


tion, and in terms of the higheſt re- 


ſpect, entreated her to pardon the error 


he 
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he had committed in thus. intruding 
upon her, he feared very unſeaſonably. 
Iwill call again, continued he, for the 
paſſport I was directed to obtain here, 
and, perhaps if you ſhould then be 
diſengaged, you will allow me to 
inquire if you have any commands to 
England.” 


Mr. Coſbyne was retiring ; but 
Laure making an effort to ſpeak, he 
returned. f 


© I ought to beg your pardon, ſhe 
murmured in a low voice, for thus 
ſuffering my concern to overcome me; - 
but the accident that ſeparated me 
from Madame de Germeil — from 

Adeline 
"Bs 1 


— — — —— — — — - 
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*©It is a very good accident,” inter- 


rupted Madelon. * Jeſus Mitere } 


fure you are not ſorry to find your 
grand-mamma, after yeu have been 
taken from her here a matter of fiſteen 


years laſt St. John's day; I think it a 


clever accident that . you byes 
again.” 


Coſbyne had borne this interruption 
very impatiently, and looked at Laure 
as if he wiſhed her to proceed; but 
the ſpeech of Madelon had entirely 
chaſed the ſmall degree of courage 


that had animated her to begin a kind 
of explanation ; and it was with dif- 
ficulty ſhe reſtrained her tears. Ob- 
ſerving the conflict, he reſpectfully | 
withdrew ; and in the afternoon Laure 


oy x 3 received 
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received from her maid the following 
note: 


ec J have heard, with infinite regret, 
the accident that has befallen Made- 
moiſelle D'Aubigny's friends; but 1 
have the conſolation of learning at the 
ſame time, that it is imagined the re- 
ſtraint they experience at this moment 
will not be of long duration. ] intend 
remaining at this place ſome days, and 
if Mademoiſelle D'Aubigny will do 
me the honor to recolle& and com- 
municate to me any occaſion on which 
L.can be of the ſmalleſt utility to her, 
ſhe will confer a ſingular favour. on her 
- moſt devoted humble ſervant, 
H. Coskyxx. D“ 


p 7 
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Laure thought his conquct ſo de- 


© licate and friendly, that while her an- 


ſwer declined his offered ſervices, ſhe 
pet expreſſed her ſeuſe of it in terms 


highly 5 


The next ay Mr. . waited 
until he found the Abbe had again 
gone out, and then called on his paſſ- 
port buſineſs. But Madelon, offended 
that he had not noticed her the day 
before, did not a ſecond time introduce 
him to her Louiſe ; and he was obliged 
wd o ſolicit very earneſtly to-day for what 
. had been fo unexpectedly red him 
. 


The moment Laure ſaw him, ſhe 
expreſſed her gratitude for the con- 
* | tents 
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tents of his note ; yet aſſured him that 
no exigency in her affairs obliged her 
at that time to call forth his polite at- 
tentions. 


J am moſt happy to hear it,” he 
returned; but at any future moment, 
may I hope you will recolle& how 


happy any commands from you would 
make me.“ Laure bowed; and after 
a pauſe, informed him ſhe had had the 


pleaſure of ſeeing Mrs. Grenby very 
lately in perfect health; for that the laſt 
day but one ſhe had paſſed in England, 
had been in her ſociety. 


She muſt have felt hes good for- 


tune very much embittered, returned 
F 6 he 
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he with a ſigh, by the idea of fo Wr 
a en * 


T he return of the Abbe now inter- 
rupted the conference; and Laure with- 
drew, not at all diſpleaſed at being re- 
leaſed from a converſation, which to 
ſupport required more ſerenity than ſhe 
was then miſtreſs of, Mr. Coſbyne ſtaid 
ſome time with Monſieur LAbbe, 
who was ſo much pleaſed with him, 
that he conſented to dine at his Hotel; 
where the hoſpitable Engliſhman loſt 


no ground in his favour. In return, 


. the Prieſt inſiſted that his entertainer 
ſhould partake of his ſoup the next 
day. The invitation was not forgotten, 
and had the Abbe poſſeſſed any ob- 
ſervation, he would have then diſ- 

covered 
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covered the ſource of the wonderful 
reſpect he was fo much delighted with. 
Laure was preſent, and Mr. Coſbyne 
nearly forgot more than once that any 
other perſon was in the room. But 
the Abbe had not the abſurd objection - 
ſome people entertain, of talking with- 
out. being anſwered ; on the contrary, 
he ſcarcely ever required ſuch- an effort 
from his auditors, and was ſatisfied with 
a few equivacal proofs of attention, 
which might very well be beſtowed, 
without diverting the imagination from 
any ſubject that chanced to occupy. it. 


The day was ſpent by. the Abbe 
very much to his ſatisfaction, in talk- 
ing by Coſbyne, in gazing—and by 
Laure, in counting the hours and 

LOT minutes 
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minutes as they paſſed, and congratu- 
lating herſelf chat her ſuſpenſe was ſo 
much nearer to a concluſion, 


At length the meſſenger returned' 
with letters from the Ducheſs de 
Brience: Laure was told of it; but 
permitted to feel, at leaſt half an hour, 
all the agitation and terror ſuch a criſis 
muſt unavoidably occaſion, before the 
Prieſt thought fit to inform her of _ 


contents * the packet. 


— , * # ye © 
„ 


The phlegmatic animal then pre- 
ſented her a letter very gravely, with- 
out uttering a ſyllable. His manner 
led her to expect that ſhe was reject- 
eld and diſowned: ber heart failed, and 
_e became has faint ; while the letter 

remained 


1 
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remained unopened in her trembling 
hand. | | 


Madelon, who had been to market. 
returned at this moment; and ſeeing 
the meſſenger, flew haſtily to hear the 
news he brought. She burſt into the 
room, with her apron full of roots 
and herbs, and a ſtring of onions in 
her right hand: immediately diſcern- 
ing the ſituation of Laure's mind, 
© Jeſus Matere ' cried ſhe in a tone of 
vexation, © what's the matter? 


Laure's emotions, which had been 
hardly ſupportable, were now relieved 
by tears; and Madelon conjecturing 
the cauſe, blubbered an accompany- 
ment, with ſuch a ſtorm of concern, 

8 that 
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that the Abbe raiſed his voice ſeveral 
times in vain. 


— 


When «the liwritene- fabGded?. Ne 


defired to know if the was frantic ;: 


and turning to Laure, Why are you: 


thus diſcompoſed, child? ſaid he. 
© When you read your letter, you 
will find a more ample ſubject for joy 


than grief; in the affection Madame 


Brience expreſſes for you, and in her 


obſerying the effect of his ſpeech 


upon Laure, ſhe could not act other 


wiſe, after I had taken the trouble to 


explain what ſhe ought to do. 


5 Sainte 


inclination to acknowledge you as her 
relation. Indeed, continued he, not 


— 
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Sainte Vierge!' exclaimed Ma- 
delon, © why then it goes right after 
all! God bleſs you, Monſieur L'Abbe, 
for bringing it to paſs. And letting 
ſlip the lower part of her apron, which 
was gathered up in her hand, cabbages, 
carrots, ſorrel, garlic, and ſage, were 
{cattefed about the room in great pro- 
fuſion; while a large turnip, with pon- 
derous. gravity, fell on her maſter's. 
jutting corn; but heedleſs of the con- 
fuſion, Madelon threw her arms round 
his neck, in a moſt indecorous tranſport, 
and fixing the onions juſt under his 
noſe, he ſtruggled hard to diſengage 
himſelf; the effort occaſioned a large 
pin in her ſleeve to aſſault his ſhoulder 
with a violence that made him ſhriek 
wal the ſmart, and tore his caſſock, 
which 
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which was rather old and infirm, from 
top to bottom. Yet ſcarcely perceiving 
the effect of her unlimited ecſtacy, ſhe 
quitted the Abbe, with his torn caſſock, 
and his eyes overflowing with water, 
and running to Laure, whoſe attention 
was engroſſed by the letter ſhe was 
reading, embraced her with a tranſport | 
that had nearly ſuffocated her. 
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SAP. . 


/FFADAME DE BRIENCE had 

received intelligence from the 
Comte D' Ogimond of the exiſtence 
of her ſon's daughter; which he had 
communicated in a paroxyſm of rage 
againſt the amiable and unhappy 
Comteſs, his wife. A formal ſepa- 
ration had been procured by her friends 
previous to the death of her father, 
| | the 
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" the Duke de Brience, whoſe large for- 
5 tune devolved, at his deceaſe, ſolely 
do her, without being ſubject to the 
controul of her unworthy huſband. 
This circumſtance, followed by his 
4 confinement, had irritated him almoſt 
1 to frenzy; and hopeleſs himſelf of en- 
5 Jjoying the eſtates of the Duke, he 
Was outrageous to find that the woman 
he deteſted with equal vehemence and 
injuſtice ſhould undiſturbedly inherie 
them; and to raiſe her a rival in tjhe 
affections of Madame de Brience, who | 
had poſſeſſions excluſive of her join- 


11 ture, he choſe to forego a moſt favourite 
* and long-concetted plan. He had 
intimated to the Ducheſs that the 
child of the Prince de Lamare was un- 
= der 
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der his protection; and this confirmed 
ſo exactly the confeſſion of Bridonette, 
and the ' affirmation of Madelon, that 


ſhe was firmly perſuaded Laure was 
indeed her loſt grand- daughter. 


Her letter breathed the kindeſt, and 
moſt maternal ſentiments and ſhe 
intreated the Abbe to have the good- 
neſs to convey the young lady to her, 
with a proper eſcort, and ſent a ſervant 
of her own to attend her; who pre- 
ſented to the Abbẽ and his gouver- 
vante many valuable and unequivocal 
proofs of the old Ducheſs's gratitude 
for the part they had acted in the diſ- 
covery. She requeſted too that Ma- 
delon might be permitted to accom- 
pany Laure into Normandy, where ſne 
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had for the preſent .retired, both be- 


cauſe ſhe wiſhed to ſee her, and that 


ſhe had been diſappointed in her in- 
tention of ſending her principal femme 


de chambre, who was ill. Her own 


age and infirmities rendering the jour- 
ney to her very tedious and painful. 


Jo the laft petition the Abbe gave 


nan immediate and poſitive denial ; very. 
much to the diſcompoſure of Ma- 
delon's temper, who was obliged to 


remain with him, becauſe ſhe could 
not get away without a paſſport, which 


was in the power of the Abbe alone to 
grant. He affirmed too that any eſcort 


would be ſuperfluous ; and obſerved 

with much complacency, that a ſmall 

bit of paper ſigned by him would be a 
| more 
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more powerful guard than any other 
that could be aſſigned her. 


Laure was too impatient to quit 
him, to diſpute this point; and thought 
che attendance of her own maid, and 
Louis, the ſervant Madame de Brience 
had ſent, added to the ſmall bit of 
paper ſigned by the Abbe, would be 
a ſufficient protection from inſult. 


It was ſettled that ſhe ſhould depart 
early the next morning; and Madelon 
was inconſolable that ſhe could not 
accompany her. To ſoften her grief, 
notwithſtanding the liberal bounty of 
the Ducheſs, Laure preſented her all 
the money ſhe poſſeſſed ; and as the 

: gift 
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git was not proportionate to her wiſhes, 
ſhe added to it ſome valuable trinkets. 


In the evening Mr. Coſbyne called 
on the Abbé, and liſtened to the 
hiſtory of the day with great com- 
poſure ; for he had heard it all before 
from his valet, who had derived it 
from the indefatigable tongue 'of Ma- 
delon; When he underſtood that 
Laure was to make the journey with 
10 ſlender an equipage, he determined. 
immediately to travel the ſame road, 
and keep her in ſight until ſhe arrived 
at the habitation of the Duchels, On 


5 revolving this ſcheme, he could not 


forbear ſecretly bleſſing the perverſe- 
neſs of the conceited Prieſt, which gave 
him ſo excellent a plea for following an 

impulſe 
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impulſe that would have incited him to 
it without any plea at all. 


Not ſuſpecting his deſign, Laure 
began her journey; after being delayed 
an hour and half in receiving the ca- 
- reſles; and liſtening to the murmurs of 
the gouvernante, who ſcolded, whim- 
pered, exclaimed and entreated to very 
little purppſe ; the Abbe remained in- 
exorable, and ſhe was obliged to ſub- 
mit to his will, and fulfil her deſtiny. 


Laure travelled three ſtages very 
quietly, anticipating the new and de- 
lightful pleaſure of embracing an in- 
dulgent parent. As ſhe travelled with- 
out an Avant-Coureur, Louis could 
not provide againſt the chance of not 
Wu. G meeting 
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meeting with poſt-horſes ; and this was 
actually the caſe at the fourth ſtage. 
The poſt-maſter, with an ariſtocratical 
_ politeneſs, lamented the accident, and 
aſſurad her he expected horſes in every 
minute; yet ſhe was obliged to wait 
two hours before they made their ap- 
pearance, and then exert her patience 
ſome time longer, before they could be 
rendered in any degree capable of per- 
forming what was expected of them. 


In the interval Mr. Coſbyne's chaiſe 
| drove to the door, and Laure, who 
was at 2 window, inſtantly ſaw him; 
but had no other ſuſpicion than that 
he was accidentally travelling the ſame 
road with her, and thought it ſtrange 
1 had not * of 1 it the day before. 
Delighted 


* 
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Delighted to find ſhe had conceived 
this idea, he very readily confirmed it; 
and learning from her where ſhe in- 
tended to reſt for the night, he put 
her into the carriage, with the pleaſing 
hope of ſeeing her again in the even- 
ing, and perhaps prevailing with her 
to allow him to ſup with her. He 
was however diſappointed, without 
having ventured to make the requeſt : 
Laure's judgment pointed out to her 
that it would not be proper, and might 
give their meeting the air of a pre- 
concerted ſcheme. Yet the ſweetneſs 
of her diſpoſition inclining her to 
avoid the appearance of rudeneſs or 
deſigned neglect, ſhe determined not, 
to ſup at all, and pleading fatigue; 
went immediately to bed. Mr. Coſ- 

G 2 byne 
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byne was ſenſibly mortified at the de- 
feat of his hopes; and not being in 


the convenient habit of diſcharging ill 
humour at random, on any one who 


happened to be within the circum- 


ference of his power, he choſe to fol- 


low her example, giving orders to 
be called at day- break. 


Laure breakfaſted in her own cham- 


ber; and Mr. Coſbyne finding her 
thus reſerved, ſent, while her chaiſe 


was getting ready, to beg her com- 


pany for five minutes. He then ac- 


knowledged that his anxiety for her 
ſafety had induced him to follow her; 
and repreſenting the expectation Ma- 
dame de Brience entertained, that ſhe 
was much better accompanied, told 

her 


— 
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her he meant to have the honour of 
attending her, at the diſtance he had 
hitherto done, if ſhe inſiſted on it, until 
he ſaw her under the protection of the 
Ducheſs. | | 


I am infinitely obliged to you Sir, 
faid Laure, very much ſurpriſed at his 
declaration, * for the extraordinary 
trouble you have taken; and whatever 
Madame de Brience may have intend- 
ed, I am certain ſhe cannot wiſh me 
to tax your benevolence ſo heavily. 
Neither indeed will I conſent to oc- 
cupy ſo much of your time, or allow 
you to take this long and troubleſome 
journey on my account.” 


_— 


G3 7 
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If not on your's, replied he, per- 
mit it on mine; ſince were I to leave 


x46 


vou now, I ſhould be haunted by the 


idea that you had ſuffered every ac- 
cident you could poſſibly be liable to, 
with an hundred more that my imagi- 
nation would lay in your way : ſetting 
aſide then my protection, which I hope 
will not be required, you muſt in 
compaſſion ſuffer me to purfue my 


plan.” 


After many argume nts on either ſide, - 


Laure finding ſhe could not overcome 


the obſtinacy of his perſeverance, con- 
tinued her journey; and Mr. Coſbyne, 
exulting in his victory, followed the 


ſame route. They met at the place 
where Laure ſtopt to eat her dinner, 
| and 
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and ſhe felt that ſhe couid not avoid 
aſking him to partake of it. Coſbyne 
joy fully accepted the propoſal; and his 
converſation, refined and cheerful, well 
repaid her condeſcenſion. He made 
no further effort to ſee her until the 
next day, though he reſted at night at 
the ſame inn, and appeared ſatisfied 
with knowing ſhe was ſafe ; a delicacy 
of condu& with which Laure was o 
much pleaſed, that ſhe readily granted 
him an interview of half an hour, 
which he interceded for through. the 
medium of her woman, who knew 
him from having accompanied Laure 
in her viſit to Mrs. Grenby. He had 
juſt taken her hand to lead her to the 
chaiſe, when the door burſt open, and 
the Marquis De Saint Ouin ruſhed in, 

—— his 


1 
1 


18 


his countenance ghaſtly, his eye, which 
"glanced alternately at Laure and Mr. 
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Coſbyne, flaſhed rage and indignation, 
and his lips quivering with contempt, 
endeavoured in vain to articulate the 


- reſentment he laboured to expreſs. 
Such an apparition ſtruck Mr. Coſ- 


byne with aſtoniſhment, and over- 
whelmed Laure with a ſenſation that 


annihilated all her faculties. The Mar- 
quis could not behold her agony un- 


moved, and was advancing to her with 
à very different expreſſion of coun- 
* tenance, when Mr. Coſbyne's voice 


inquiring with ſolicitude, how he could 


- relieve her indiſpoſition, again ſtopt 
bim. Oh Heaven!“ exclaimed ſhe, 
what can be the meaning of this— 


” 'F 
©. * a ] Fg 
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why do you look thus ſtrangely at 
me? 


© I have been to returned he, 
and the woman — your nurſe has told 


me — 


And is it then, ſaid Laure, mourn- 
fully, the knowledge of my unex- 
pected happineſs that agitates De 
Saint Ouin with ſuch angry paſſions?? 


© Your happineſs '” exclaimed he 
with fury: and do you thus to my 
face perſevere in your perfidy, and in- 
fultingly call it happineſs P 


I I do not comprehend you, Sir, 
replied Laure, gravely. 
Gs Coſpyne's 
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Coſbyne's ear had caught the name 
of Saint Ouin, and inſtantly brought 


to his imagination the dialogue at Win- 


cale, in which he had been mentioned 
by Laure; ; and renewed in his memory 
the 1 images he had then conceived from 
it, which he had been ſo induſtriobſly 
employed to expel ſince this laſt 
unexpected meeting with her, that 
he had very nearly ſucceeded. He 
ealily gueſſed the ſuſpicions of De 
Saint Ouin, and knowing they muſt | 
oon be removed, he could not bear 
to witneſs his bappineſs collecting 
therefore all the fortitude he poſſeſſed, 


he aſſumed an air of tranquillity, and . 


addreſling Laure, Perhaps,” ſaid he, 


* de Saint Ouin will have 
| time 
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time to explain himſelf, while I e 
if your carriage is ready. 


© What does he mean?” cried the 
Marquis, aſtoniſhed at his ſudden re- 
treat. | 


Tell me rather, aſked Laure, 
* what I muſt imply from a violence 
and aſperity I had little reaſon to ex- 
pect from you.” | 


© Did you not?” returned he, too 
much irritated to anſwer her queſtions 
but by another, © did you not quit 
with that Engliſhman ? Did he 
not almoſt live at the Abbe's houſe 
while you were there? Ah, Laure! 
how was 1 repaid for the anxiety 1 
66 ſuffered 
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ſiuffered at hearing of your detention? 
When I flew to — de only con- 
ſolation I received, was the knowledge 
of this Engliſhman's attachment, and 
the complacency with which you lif- + 
tened to him. 1 was obliged to attend 
to a detail that almoſt tortured my ſoul, 
before I could learn whither you had 
gone; I then heard at the ſame time 
that your lover accompanied you; and 
I find the fears and doubts I haye re- 
proached myſelf for feeling, too fatally 
corroborated by a teſtimony you, can- 
not inyalidate- 


af E © What teſtimony do you ſpeak of 4 
ſhe aſked with ſurpriſe. N 


| # The evidence of my ſenſes, re- 
plied the Marquis: acquainted with 
60 ⁹ 44 / 795 his 


n 
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his paſſion, you yet encourage his at- 
tendance, and permit him to travel 
with. you.“ 


© If you are perſuaded of what you 
ſay,” cried Laure in anger, I ſhould 
certainly fail in endeavouring to con- 
vince you of your error; but I muſt 
obſerve in juſtice to Mr. Coſbyne, that 
I beheve his motive for the trouble he 


has taken is ſolely in conſideration of 
the friendſhip his ſiſter did me the 


honour to expreſs for me, when I was 
in England.” 


And did his fiſter commiſſion him, 
returned De Saint Ouin reproachfully, 
to meet you {0 opportunely at —— ? 


Laure 
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Laure, offended at his ſuſpicions, 
turned from him without ſpeaking; at 
that inſtant the following note was 
brought to her from Mr. Coſbyne. 

© PONY 

„ Mademoiſelle D'Aubigny will, I 
hope, do me the juſtice to believe that 
I arm equally concerned for her ſafety 
now, as when I formed the project of 
following her to the Chateau de Brience; 
yet as Monſieur de Saint Ouin muſt 
feel the ſame ſolicitude for her ſecurity, 
he will no doubt purſue the ſame me- 
thod of enſuring i it: and my attendance, 
no no longer neceſſary, I truſt Made- 
moiſelle D' Aubigny has not hitherto 
n officious or impertinent. 


ce H. Coyne,” 


Laure 
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Laure was ſurpriſed at the coldneſs 
and pique ſo apparent in this billet, 
and ſo utterly contradictory of his uſual 
manner: but as ſhe was far from wiſh- 
ing the continuance of his attentions, 
after what had fallen from the Marquis, 
ſhe was not ſorry that he had ſignified 
his intention of quitting her. Occupied 
with other ideas, ſhe was not at leiſure 
to reflect on the apparent inconſiſtency 
of his conduct; firſt attaching himſelf 
to her with ſuch warmth of ſentiment; - 
and then coldly reſigning. her to the 
care of another, who had not mani- 
feſted any anxiety to receive the truſt. 


De Saint Ouin having waited with 


much impatience until her attention 
was diſengaged, moved towards her 
Mgt ; with 
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a deportment rather more humble, and 
aſked if ſhe ſtill thought him unworthy 
of an anſwer ? : ws 


Not when your reaſon is unclouded 
with - cauſeleſs rage and reſentment,” 
. replied ſhe mildly. 


May I then take the liberty of 
inquiring,” returned De Saint Quin, if 
that billet is not from the gen- 
tleman who juſt now quirted the room? 
She replied that it was. It muſt be : 
urgent buſineſs,” obſerved the Marquis, 
that obliges him to write five minutes 
only after he leaves you! 


Laure was prevented from fhewing 
him the note, by that part of it which 
: related 
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related to him. She thought it would 
appear to be an invitation to fulfil Mr. 
Coſbyne's ſuppoſition ; yet to be ſilent 
about it, ſhe feared would juſtify the 
ſuſpicions of De Saint Ouin, which 
| though they excited her indignation, ſhe 
| would very gladly have removed. 


Mean- while Louis finding his young 
lady did not appear, took the hberty 
of quitting his poſt at the chaiſe door, 
where he had been ſtationed for ſome 
time, to inform her it had been ready 
near an hour; and he was afraid, un- 
leſs ſhe ſet out immediately, ſhe could 
not perform the ſtage, which was a very 
long one, before it would be dark. 
Much diſconcerted at this remonſtrance, 
Laure haſtily curtſied to De Saint Ouin, 


and 
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and accompanied Louis down ſtairs ; 
the Marquis expecting to find Cof- 
byne waiting for her, followed with 
very hoſtile intentions. He was haw- 
ever deceived: Mr, Coſbyne appeared 
only at the moment the carriage was | 
driving off, to make his bow, and with 
much precipitation, in a tremulous 
voice, to wiſh her a pleaſant journey. 


CHAP. 
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i 


_ CHAP, XXI. 


* 


AURE had ſcarcely travelled two 

leagues, when, at the entrance of 
a ſmall town, ſhe obſerved a number 
of people aſſembled, who appeared to 
be waiting her arrival. When the 
chaiſe approached them, they ſet up à 
great ſhout, and thronging rouhd it, 
loaded her with the coarſeſt epithets of 


opprobrium. She was dreadfully ter- 
Tified ; 


N 
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rified; yet endeavoured to learn from 
their reproaches, the cauſe of their 
animoſity. Her maid fell into ſtrong 


_ convulſions, which added to the hor- 


rible diſtreſs that aſſailed her: ſhe wiſh- 
ed to ſpeak to Louis, but was afraid of 
putting her head out of the carriage to 
call to him, neither indeed could he 


| have forced his way through the Gm 


to __ near her, 


- The tumult now became more out- 
rageous; the door was thrown open, 


and Laure was pulled 6ut of the chaiſe 
with the rudeſt violence. She ill pre- 


- ſerved her ſenſes, and inſtinctively 
Called out in Engliſh, the language ſhe 
had lately been accuſtomed to, © What 
will become of mel Her beauty and 
r extreme 
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extreme youth moved a few who were 
near her, to ſomething reſembling com- 
paſſion, or her death would have been 
inſtantaneous. They conducted her to 
a kind of ſquare, and began by inter- 
| rogation, which was meant to be a 
form of trial. 


Laure had too often heard of the 
concluſion of this mode of proceſs, to 
doubt her fate. And the recollection 
of having parted from De Saint Ouin 
for the laſt time in anger, wrung her 
heart with ſuch anguiſh, that the tears 
guſhed from thoſe eyes ſhe raiſed to 
Heaven with an unconſcious prayer 
that ſhe might yet behold him once 
again. The accuſations of her enraged 
judges, which ſhe had at firſt been un- 
| able 
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able to comprehend, ſhe now no longer 

heeded; and being called upon to 

confeſs her guilt, ſhe ſtretched her 
claſped hands in filent and ſolemn ad- 

Juration to that Being, who knew her 


heart had never conceived an injurious 
purpoſe, or a criminal thought. 


Some of the mob inſiſted on the 
inſtant execution of their vengeance; | 
but thoſe who immediately ſurrounded . 
Laure, heſitated and ſtill protracted 
the fatal ſentence, which muſt however 
have been pronounced at laſt, had not 
De Saint Ovin, aſſiſted by Louis, pe- 

netrated through the crowd with in- 
Ceredible efforts. The Marquis called 

vehemently to the ſelf-· created tribunal 
t ſtop—* Citizens, cried he, you 
1 are 
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are deceived : this is not the Ducheſs 
of ——; but an Engliſh woman.“ 


Her dreſs, 1 exclamation in a fo- 
reign language, and her ſucceeding 
| filence, gave credit to the aſſertion. 
De Saint Ouin was proceeding to ha- 
rangue the ferocious aſſembly, when 
he diſcovered a man who had formerly 
been a ſerjeant in his regiment: he 
called to him by his name; and as 
the Marquis was always very much 
beloved by thoſe under his command, 
the recognition was of ſervice to his 
cauſe. The old ſerjeant aſſured his 
companions that citizen Saint Ouin 
was a very honeft man, and they might 
rey on his veracity, The air inſtantly 

reſounded 
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refounded with Vive les Anglois.! 
Vive les Angloiſes!” To encourage 
the error, De Saint Ouin deſired Laure 
to addreſs thoſe good citizens in her 
own language, if ſhe could not ſpeak 
to them in French, and he would 
| cranſlate what ſhe ſaid. Laure, revived 
and ſupported by the preſence of the 
Marquis, ſpoke a few words in Engliſh, 
which he repeated to them as he 
thought proper; and ſhe was re- con- 
ducted to her chaiſe, amidſt the moſt \ 
vehement acclamations of unbounded 
applauſe. Her maid, ſcarcely te- 
covered, and not yet ſenſible of her 
deliverance, was placed by her ſide, 
and they were ſuffered to proceed on 
! Journey: 
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The whole tranſaction had been ſo 
rapid, ſo terrible, and ſo unexpected, 
that Laure could hardly forbear think- 
ing it had been a dream. Her woman 
appeared ſtupified with the fright, and 
had neither anſwered her inquiries, nor 
moved from her poſition, when a voice 
called vehemently to the poſt-boy to 
ſtop. Laure expecting that De Saint 
Ouin's miſrepreſentation had been diſ- 
covered, ſhrunk into a corner, almoſt 
as much alarmed with the apprehenſion 
of danger, as ſhe had been with the 
reality. Her fears however vaniſhed 
on ſeeing the Marquis, who rode up 
at full ſpeed : he aſſured her ſhe had 
| nothing more to apprehend, * I have 
many things to ſay, added he, but I 
muſt not detain you. Will it incom- 
vol, 1. H mode 
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A mode you too much to admit me into 

dhe chaiſe for an hour ?* Laure aſſent- 

"ed: he gave his horſe to Louis, and 
placed himſelf by her ſide. 


© Great God !* cried he, what a 
dreadful ſcene have I witneſſed ! Oh, 


+ Laure, I tremble, I ſhudder to think 
of it! 


It would have been the laſt I ſhould 

ever have witneſſed,” returned ſhe with 

a ſoft emotion of gratitude, had you 
not been preſent at it. 

What victims,” exclaimed the Mar- 
quis in a tranfport, © will not their fury 
require, if they could have immolated 
thee ! 


I hope, 
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4 hope, ſaid Laure, the unhappy 
Ducheſs of — will eſcape ; I ſhall 
rejoice if my danger has been het 
ſafety. 


© She was expected to paſs through 
that curſed town,” ſaid De Saint Ouin, 


© yeſterday; but I ſuppoſe ſhe has 
taken another route.” 


© May I aſk why you repreſented me 
to be an Engliſhwoman ? 


©] knew,” returned he, that their 
rage muſt be quickly prevented, or it 
could not be prevented at all ; and to 
enter into a detail, and have your paſſ- 
port examined, I was afraid would have 
required more time than the wretches 
H 2 would 
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would have allowed; and 1 equally 
dreaded, if they had diſcovered your 
name, leſt they ſhould have compriſed 
you in the. deteſtation the Comte 
D'Ogimond has ſo univerſally incurred. 
But, oh, my Laure! think what I muſt 
have ſuffered until you left the place. 
T was myſelf compelled to ſtay a ſhort 
time, that I might not excite ſuſpicion 
by appearing too much intereſted in 
your ſafety.” 


De Saint Ouin added, that if ſhe 
could travel all night without fa- 
tiguing herſelf too ſenſibly, Louis had 
told him ſhe could reach the Chateau 
de Brience early in the morning: for 
he felt ſuch horror when he thought 
of the danger ſhe had eſcaped, that 

he 


„ X 
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he wiſhed to place as many leagues as 
he could between her and the authors 
of it. Laure was equally anxious to 
finiſh her journey, and Louis was made 
acquainted with her determination. 


The Marquis was ſo pleaſed with 
his ſituation, that he forgot to reſign 
it; neither did Laure recollect to re- 
quire it of him. When he imagined 
the femme de chambre had compoſed 
herſelf to reſt, he earneſtly entreated 
her pardon for the ſuſpicions he had 
given way to on Mr. Coſbyne's ac- 
count, which he told her originated in 
the voluntary communication of Ma- 
dame Madelon. Laure had imagined 
that he derived them from that never 
tarrying ſource of loquacity, and was 
H 3 therefore 
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therefore more willing to excuſe 
them, 

At nine in the morning they turned 
out of the high road, and Louis led 
the way, telling Laure they were only 
three miles from the Chateau de 
Brience. Her emotion Increaſed in 
proportion as the diſtance leſſened; and 
the Marquis was not quite compoſed 
on reflecting that the Ducheſs would 
now be the arbitreſs of his fate in 
that of Laure. | 


The houſe ſoon caught her eager 
eye, the carriage ſtopt, ſhe was taken 
_ out and conducted to Madame de 
Brience's drefling-room, De Saint 
Ouin preſſed her hand as ſhe quitted 

| "a 
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him, and was too much agitated to 
utter a ſyllable. 


Laure entered the room with a timid 
and faultering ſtep, and the Ducheſs 
fixed her eyes upon her as ſhe advanced, 
with the moſt earneſt attention. At 
length ſtretching out her arms to her 
trembling grand- child, who flew to 
meet the maternal embrace, Madame 
de Brience fell ſenſeleſs on her boſom, 
Laure was terrified, and called for 
aſſiſtance; but as no one anſwered, 
and ſhe could not diſengage herſelf to 
ring, ſhe endeavoured by the tendereſt 
careſſes, to revive the Ducheſs, who 


ſoon recovered to the delight ſhe ex- 
perienced in contemplating the coun- 
tenance of Laure, where ſhe fondly 

H4 traced. 5 


1 
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traced a reſemblance of her loſt fon, 
whoſe early death ſhe had deplored 


with an energy of grief time had not 
yet been able to ſubdue. 


Did Madelon Duhamel accompany 
my child ?* aſked Madame de Brience, 
Laure related the objections of the 
Abbe to part with her, and the reluct- 
ance with which the gouvernante had 
ſubmitted to remain with him. Whom 
then did he appoint to attend you? 
« He thought, returned ſhe, that the 
ſervant you, Madam, had the good- 
neſs to ſend, and my maid— 
Had you then no other protection? 

faid the Ducheſs with ſurpriſe. © Good 
heavens ! I would have ſent every ſer- 

vant 
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vant I have, rather than have expoſed 
you to ſuch perils as this calamitous 
moment teems with, had I not thought 
the magiſtrate would, at my requeſt, 
have appointed you a more popular 
guard, What anxiety ſhould I have 
ſuffered, had I known you were tra- 
verſing this unhappy country without 
a probability of averting thoſe evils 
you were ſo likely to encounter! 


Laure's face was overſpread with a 
deep bluſh, while ſhe related the ac- 
cidental protection ſhe had met with : 
the narrative exhibited an ingenuouſneſs 
which, with the preluding emotion, ex- 


cited a ſmiling attentionin her auditreſs, 
until ſhe recited. the danger ſhe had 
H 5 eſcaped 
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eſcaped by the aſſiſtance of the Mar- 
quis de Saint Ouin. 


Where is the young man * cried 
Madame de Brience, that I may thank 
him for preſerving thee.” 


On inquiring, Louis affirmed that he- 
had left the houſe almoſt inſtantly, and- 
departed in the chaiſe that had brought. 
Mademoiſelle, Laure felt exceſſively 
diſconcerted at this intelligence, nor 
was the Ducheſs leſs diſappointed. 
© Why does he avoid the gratitude to 
which he has fo juſt a claim?“ ſaid ſhe. 
Poes he know:how much I eſtimate. 
the dear child he has reſcued from de-- 
ſtruction? 


Laure, 
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Laure, charmed with a tenderneſs 

ſhe had been ſo little accuſtomed to, 

fell at her feet, and looked up with fo 

humble, ſo beautiful an acknowledg- 

ment, that the Ducheſs accompanied 
her careſſes with tears. 


The prepoſſeſſion each had con- 
ceived for the other, hourly increaſed : 
Madame de Brience was delighted with 
the vivacity and ſweetneſs of Laure's 
temper, and ſurpriſed at the elevation 
of ſentiment, and ſoundneſs of judg- | 


ment that ſtole upon her obſervation, 


on a more intimate acquaintance ; while 
Laure was equally captivated with the - 
mild and engaging virtues. of her ma- 
ternal friend. The anxiety they mu- 
tually felt for Mademoiſelle D'Ogimond 

H 6 was 
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was ſoon relieved, by learning that 


Madame Germeil had poſſeſſed ad- 
dreſs enough to obtain her own liberty 
and that of her pupil; and Madame 
de Brience was informed they had 
quitted the kingdom, but it was {till 
uncertain where they had taken re- 
fuge. The Comte remained in con- 
finement, nor was it ſuppoſed he would 
regaih his freedom: the latter part of 
the intelligence was not very grievous 
to the ſeelings of a mother whoſe ſon 
he had been inſtrumental in deſtroying, 
and whoſe daughter had found her 
whole life embittered by his degenerate 
vices. | 


A letter was brought to Madame de 
Brienee one morning, in the preſence 


of, 
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of Laure, from the Comteſſe D'Ogi- 
mond. After reading it attentively, 
and with great emotion, Laure, ſaid 
the Ducheſs, my daughter commiſ- 
ſions me to aſſure you, that you will 
find in her an affectionate friend: ſhe 
acknowledges you as her niece,. and 
deſires you will participate with her in 
the inheritance of her father.” 


Laure's cheeks were inſtantly ſuf- 
fuſed with bluſhes, and her eyes filled 
with tears; ſhe had never before been 
ſo painfully affected; and feeling the 
generoſity of the Comteſſe with all its 
force, was penetrated with the keeneſt 
regret for having been induced to think 


unworthily of a woman who could act 
ſo nobly. Madame de Brience was 
| | ſurpriſed. 


* r 5 * ”: 
: 
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ſurpriſed at her exceſſive emotion, and 
inquired the cauſe of it. 


Oh, Madam, ' returned ſhe, © Ade- 
line will perhaps continue to be miſled, 
as we have both been, and will not know: 
the bleſſing ſhe ought to poſſeſs in ſuch. 
a mother. I receive the offered friend- 
ſhip of the Comteſſe as the higheſt 
honor, and am grateful that ſhe will. 
condeſcend to own me; but ſhe muſt 
preſerve her fortune for herſelf and 
for her children, who will one day, I 
truſt, be better informed of her virtues. 


than they are at preſent.” 


T c My daughter poſſeſſes indeed the 
goodneſs you impute to her,” ſaid Ma- 


dame de Brience, yet in this affair ſhe 
cxerciſes 


* 
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exerciſes only her integrity: ſne knows 
you have a claim to what ſhe offers 
thus freely to your acceptance; and 
though you might find it very difficult, 
perhaps impoſſible, to elucidate that 
_ claim, yet as ſhe is ſatisfied it exiſty,. 
ſhe thus uncompelled acknowledges 
the juſtice of it. I think I may ven- 
ture to confide to that amiable and un- 


ambitious mind,” continued ſhe, all. 

the truth. You are, my fweet Laure, 

the legitimate child of my unhappy ſon: 

before I knew you, I was doubtful, if | 
T had found you ignorant of this cir- 1 
cumſtance, whether I ſhould act right 
in imparting it to you; for the Com- 

teſſe, you ſee, is willing to reſtore your 

inheritance ; and as for titles and ho- 


nors, they are now no more, What 
purpoſe 


rr - <_— CB 
* 
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purpoſe then would be anſwered by 


plunging the family of the Prince's 


ſuppoſed and acknowledged wife into 
the grief and indignation they muſt 
feel on learning a fact that ſtained the 
Hfe of their innocent relation with un- 
merited obloquy, and brings to light a 
guilt, I, as a ane would wiſh to 
have buried for ever.” 


To a diſcovery ſo unexpected Laure 


liſtened in mute wonder ; and the idea x, 
of her mother occupying her imagina- 


tion, © Is ſhe yet alive? ſaid ſhe eagerly. 
Who, my child —“ Is my mother 


alive . No,“ replied Madame de 
Brience, turning aſide her face; © ſhe 


1 Tetired from the world on that occaſion 
"ee brought to light the perfidy of 
your: 
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your father, and died ſhortly aſter. 


But ſpare me, continued the Ducheſs, 
© on this ſubject; it is too painful,” 


Laure's tears accompanied thoſe of 
Madame de Brience, who in careſſing 
the child of the injured and deſerted 
mother, whoſe deſtiny ſhe had often 
deplored, ſtill in gazing at her as the 
living image of the father, ſatisfied the 

- unextinguiſhable fondneſs of a parent, 
to a ſon whoſe death had caſt a veil 


over his crimes. 


7 


4 
| 
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CHAP. XXII. 


ADAME DE BRIENCE 
wrote to the old Marquis de 
Saint Ouin,. with whom ſhe was ſlightly 

- acquainted; and avowing the obligation 
his ſon had conferred upon her, with. 
all the warmth of gratitude her in- 

. creaſing attachment to her grand-child 


inſpired, lamented that he had with- 
6 ; | drawn: 
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drawn from her perſonal acknowledg- 


ment, 


In ten days De Saint Ouin himſelf 
brought | the anſwer. Madame de 
Brience was alone when he was an- 
- nounced ; ſhe welcomed him with the 
utmoſt kindneſs, and ſmilingly re- 
proached him for having ſo precipi- 
tately quitted her, without deigning to 
receive her thanks for the treaſure be 
had brought her. 


© I feared, Madam,” replied the Mar- 
quis rather embarraſſed, that at ſuch 
a moment—and indeed I was entirely 
diſqualified from having the honor of 
| appearing before you, by travelling— 
without a ſervant,” | 


Well, 


3 
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Well, well, interrupted the Ducheſs 
good humouredly, © we would have. 
allowed you to make your toilet, while 
we wept over the happineſs we owed 
to you. But why did you ſo long de- 
lay the pleaſure your preſence gives 
me? - | F 
My father repreſented tome, re- 
plied the Marquis, that by feturning 
ſo precipitately - by returning imme 
diately, I ſhould raiſe a ſuſpicion, if I 
happened to be obſerved, that might 
prove injurious to you in the preſent 
criſis of affairs. This motive alone 
could have had power to with- hold me 
from ſooner making an effort, which 
though I feel myſelf irreſiſtibly impel-. 

led to, I tremble for its ſucceſs,” g 
ck He 
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He then preſented a letter from his 
father. The features of Madame de 
Brience, as ſhe read, loſt the ſmile 
which had adorned them, and ſhe 
gravely conſidered the lines as they 
fell under her eye, longer than appear- 
cd neceſſary. The old Marquis had 
demanded of her, in form, the hand of 
Laure for his ſon; who traverſing the 
apartment in a tumult of anxiety, ob- 
ſerved the alteration of her counte- 
nance with yet increaſing perturbation, 
which was wrought to its utmoſt height 
by the ſudden entrance of Laure, who 
had been amuſing herſelf in a ſmall 
greenhouſe contiguous to the Ducheſs's 
dreſſing- room, and was ignorant of his 
arrival. She ſtarted, and Madame de 
Brience liſting up her eyes, beheld her 


in 
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in a confuſion equally evident to others 
and painful to herſelf; while De Saint 
Ouin, uncertain of his fate, addreſſed 
her with a ſolemnity that chilled her 
foul. After a ſilence of a few minutes, 
Madame de Brience recollecting her- 


felf, ſaid to the Marquis, who felt every 
nerve vibrate to the ſound, © Your 
father, M. De Saint Ouin, tells me I 
cannot much longer continue in this 
country, and adviſes me to make every 
proper diſpoſition for retreating to a 
Happier one. He ſays you will have 
the goodneſs to inform me of the oc- 
currences that render this ſtep inſtantly 
neceſſary. I have already remitted 
large ſums to England and Holland— 
but we will diſcuſs this ſubject further 
alter dinner; for the preſent let it reſt.” 
55 The 
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The intervening hours were paſſed 
by De Saint Ouin in a ſtate of reſtraint 
and ſuſpenſe, ſo irkſome, that his 
wiſhes ſecretly urged the approaching 
explanation, terrible as it appeared to 
him. While Laure, depreſſed by the 
+ thoughtful gravity of the Ducheſs, and 
the yet deeper gloom that overcaſt the 
features of the Marquis, felt her apirits 
fink beyond the poſſibility of conceal- 
ment. In the evening Madame de 
Brience revived the ſubject of her in- 
tended emigration, and gaily aſked 
Laure if ſhe preferred aſſiſting at the 
conſultation, to amuſing herſelf in any 
other manner? | 


g No, Madam,” ſhe CO for I. 
have not the vanity to imagine that I 
really can aſſiſt the conſultation.” 

5 2 5 Perhaps 
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Perhaps you might,” ſaid the Du- 

_ cheſs ſmiling; © but I ſhall not inſiſt 
on ſuch a ſacrifice of your time.” 


Laure comprehended her meaning, 
and withdrew. She threw herſelf, when 
alone, on a ſofa, and fell into a pro- 
found reverie: without being ſenſible 
of tho time that had elapſed in medita- 
tion, ſhe was rouſed by the appear- 
ance of De Saint Quin, who approach- 
cd her with an air of ſatisfaction ſhe 
could not but e % 


_ Is Madame de Ace 1 ? ex- 
chimed ſhe, filing haſtily. 


© She i is, returned he, ur" kindly 


lll to me where 1 might ſeek 
| : you, 
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you, has permitted me to inform you 
of the reſult of our conference.” . 


© And what then is decided?” aſked 
Laure, alluding to the projected flight. 


That my fate depends ſolely upon 
you, replied he, throwing himſelf into 
an attitude of fupplication. * Your 
kind, your worthy friend, has relieved 


the apprehenſion, that tormented me 


this morning, by acknowledging, that 
the only reluctance ſhe feels, to promote 
my happineſ, is the conſequent loſs to 
berſelſ, of a bing clay found and 
40 highly * r 39 


| mi — 


of gratitude,” ſaid Laure, if I did not 
Vol. 1. 1 declare 


_ Grion but then, recollecting that the 


| 2 * MadamedeBnencr, 
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declare, that it is to me a ſerious ob- 
jection; and equally,“ ſhe added with 

a deep bluſh, that it is the . one 
I ſhould entertain, 7 I; 


How eaſily is it removed !' cried 
the Marquis in a tranſport : Why 
ſhould I detach you from this dear and 
_ venerable friend, who is ſo ſenſible of 
your worth? No take me to your 
ſociety; and let my whole life be ſpent, 
in evincing my gratitude to you both. 


Laure highly approved the propo- 


Ducheſs might poſſibly expect her re- 
turn to the drawing- room, ſhe, with 
_ ſome difficulty, prevailed upon De Saint 


: 1 
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looking at her with complacency, as ſhe 
entered, thought ſhe had never before 
appeared ſo much to reſemble her ſon. 

She was ſoon aſcertained of Laure's 
prepoſſeſſion in favor of De Saint Ouin; 
and confirmed the flattering hopes, ſhe 
had already given him. 


ie remained two days at the Cha- 
teau de Brienee; and then reluctantly 
leſt it, to inform the old Marquis of 
his happy ſucceſs, and conſult him on 
the beſt method, the Ducheſs could 
purſue, to avoid the ruin, that threaten: 
ed every individual of the rank to which 
ſhe appertained: for this was a ſubject, 
they did not dare to confide to any 
domeſtic, however faithful and at- 
n 12 4 Nine 4 
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' » Nine days elapſed, without hearing 
of him ; a1. Madame de Brience could 
no longer ſuſtain the drooping ny 
the anxious Laure. ; 
when they were alarmed by hearing 
tat De Saint Ouin was arrived, and 
' earneſtly deſired to ſee them immedi- 
ately. He was introduced to the apart · 
ment of the Ducheſs; whither Laure 


inſtantly flew. But what a ſhock did 


. - ſhe receive on ſeeing him | He looked 


bited in a dreſs, at once coarſe, dirty 
and mean; yet it could not effectually 
diſguiſe a perſon, adorned with all the 
dignified grace of manly beauty. He 
had been obliged, he ſaid, to travei 
18 2 N twenty 
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eventy leagues ſouth of Paris, inſtead 
of taking the route to Normandy, to 
elude ſuſpicion; and change his dreſs,. 
to avoid obſervation. 19.1 


De Saint Ouin then cautiouſly in- 
formed the Ducheſs, that it was known, 
by the confeſſion. of her agent, ſhe had 
ſentmoney or out of the Kingdom; which 
had created ſuch à jealouſy of her in 
ciples, and intentions, that he feared, it 
would be dangerous, to delay her de- 
Satire; four -and” twenty fours, 41 
will go to the coaſt,” added he, im- 
mediately, and engage a veſſel, if Va- 
lain has not already done it; Which I. 
| have ſome reaſon to hope. 


13 
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Madame de Brience was confounded 
at this intelligence; and Laure was 
equally affected. De Saint Ouin, ten- 
- derly preſſing her hand, entreated her 
to be compoſed ; while his own coun- 
tenance exhibited a diſtreſs, he endea- | 
Led in vain to conceal, 


Cc 


1 was * ee 3 *** 0 
Would be prepared to accompany Va- 
kein; who. was to be ſent, as early as 
| poſſible, the next day, with a hired car- | 
riage, to conduct them to the Pace, 
from whence they were to embark ſor 

| England; ;—that they ſhould not have 
any other attendant, and be very plainly 
dreſſed. The Marquis was compelled 
to. confide them thus. to the care of 
Valain, and remain himſelf on the- 
nnn. wt ' - coaſt, 
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roaſt, both to preſerve the veſſel for 
their uſe, and becauſe it would be 
highly imprudent, and dangerous, to be 
obſerved paſſing and repaſſing the ſame 
road often, in fo ſhort a time. The 
neceſſity of this circumſtance gave him 
ſo much uneaſineſs, that he could 
ſcarcely- perſuade himſelf, they would 
not be prevented, by ſome inauſpicious 
accident, from meeting as he propoſed: 
and he quitted the Chateau, as he had 
entered it, in great deſpondency. ' : 


Madame de Brience recovering her 
compoſure, with..a firmneſs of mind, 
that excited the emulative. admiration 


of Laure, paſſed the remainder of the 


night, in ſettling what appeared to her 
the moſt urgent of her affairs. She 
| + OR had 


de continued in their reſpective offices. 
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had already retrenched much of her 
houſehold, in conformity to the times; 
and entruſting to her ſteward the ſe- 
eret of her flight, ſhe inſtructed him to 
- give each individual of her family a 
gratuity, beyond their appointments ; 
and to inſorm them, that, ifthey choſero 
ſollo her in her exile, they ſhould ſtill 


She did not dare to write to her daugh- 
ter; teſt ſhe ſhould involve her in the 
ſuſpicions, ſue had herſelf incurred; 
but ſent by the ſteward, as the ſafer 


* . _modeiof communication, a verbal ac- 


count of the neceſlity of the ftep ſhe 
. 
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[7 HEN the Ducheſs had made 

every arrangement in her 
power;ſhe awaited, with calm concern, 

the moment, that would tear her from 

the ſpot, which ſhe venerated, as the 
former habitation of her huſband's an- 
ceſtors, and equally loved, as the place 
that had often witneſſed the happineſs 
of her youthful days. 
| 15 Palain 
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Valain did not arrive till mid. day: 
he had been unable to procure any 


kind of carriage, but by going to a poſt- 


town, ten miles diſtant from the 
Chateau; and had been obliged to walk 
part of the way, becauſe his horſe had 
knocked up. He reſpectfully urged 
the ladies to an immediate departure; 
for he dreaded the effect of his maſter's 


anxious impatience, at, this unexpected. 


delay. rae 

| 1 de Brience roſe, as be 
| ſpoke, . and. walking to the window, 
with an air of dignity, looked ſteadily 
at the ſurrounding. landſcape, for. a 
minute; ; and then, fixing her eyes, wich 
equal ſolemnity, on the family pictures 


— 9 


that hung round the, room, ſhe turned 
$75 n fuddenly 


N Jie 
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ſoddenly to Laure; and throwing, her 
arms round her; exclaimed, | © How, 
could I ſupport this, had I-not ſuch a, 
conſolation ' Y | 


Attended by the ſte ward, (from whoſe 
5 melancholy countenance. ſhe turned 
| with anguiſh) and ſupported by Laure, 
ſhe paſſed haſtily : through the apart · 
ments, and walked to the place, where 
the carriage waited, unobſerved by the 
domeſtics. 1 68 


They travelled three hours, in a ſad 
and apprehenſive ſilence, interrupted, 
only by Valain, who urged the driver, 
from time to time, to greater ſpeed. 5 
When they arrived at the hut, by the 
ſea - ſide, where De Saint Ouin had ap- 
18. pointed 


__— 
n 
CIT 


with a look of diſmay, declared the 
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WIRES OE | | | 
pointed to' wait for them, Valain dif- 
mounted and entered it; but returning, 


Marquis was not there. 


Laure turned to Madame de Brience, 


with a look of anguiſn, and alarm, that 
wrung her heart. She conſulted with 
Valain on What was to be done; who, 


alter ſome eonſideration, told the ladies 


chat a boat waited, at an appointed 
place, to conduct them to the veſſel ; 

which was at anchor at a ſmall diſtance, _ 
that it might be the leſs obſerved from 


che mere: and he adviſed them to get 


on board immediately, and have every 


. thing kept ready, to fail at a minute's 


notice, while he went to the adjacent 


villages to ſeek his maſter: and if he 
did 
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did not return by fun- ſet, they muſt. 
then make for the Engliſh coaſt. 


They waited an hour at the hut, in 
anxious expectation, before this plan 
was put into execution; and then, Saint * 
Ouin not appearing, with linking hearts, 
and exhauſted ſpirits, they ſuffered 
Valain to conduct them to the boat. 
Juſt at the moment they caught a ſight- 
of it, it was putting out to ſea; Va- 
lain advancing eagerly, ſhouted with 
all the vehemence, ſuch a+ mortifying; 
fight inſpired; and the men, either hear- 
ing or ſeeing him, turned back. They 


ſaid, they had been waiting there ſix 

hours, without any food; and their pa- 

tience being quite exhauſted, they were- 
5 a N ** a goin g 
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going on board, to procure nen 


to eat. 


* 


Valain accompanied the ladies to the 


veſſe] ; and, giving proper directions to 


the maſter, returned to the ſhore, to 


begin an expedition, he was himſelf hope- 
leſs of ſucceeding in. He was, however, 


miſtaken : in the evening. he brought 
intelligence, that the Marquis, while he 
was impatiently waiting, at a ſmall 
diſtance from the hut, had been ſur⸗ 
priſed by a large party, chiefly conſiſt. 


ing of National Guards, who demanded + 
of bim, if he had ſeen a lady, (deſcrib- 

ing · as he thought, Madame :deBrience) 
in any part of his route that day. 
Alarmed at the queſtion, . and deſirous 

8 of removing them from a place, where 


he 
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he expected to ſee her arrive every 
minute, the Marquis mentioned a vil- 
lage, about five miles diſtant, where he 
faid, he thought he had obſFrved ſuch 


_ a. perſon. | omen bent of; nh © 


The leaders of this tumultuous band, 
not in a ſituation to profit by verbal 
inſtruction, (being more than half in- 
toxicated)inſiſted that De Saint Ouin 
ſhould attend them, to the place he 
had indicated; and he was. compelled 
to follow them. 


Ie learnt by the way, that they had 
17 been on the road to the Chateau de 
Brience; but ſtopping within three 
miles of it, to refreſh themſelves at an 
Albert. they were told, probably by 

95200 ſome 
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ſorme perſon wfio reſpected the Ducheſs, 
that ſhe had quitted her houfe the day 
before. Without giving themſelves 
the trouble of inveſtigating the truth 
of this information, and very well ſa- 
tisfied with their ſituation they con- 
tinued drinking, until they became in- 


capable of forming any plan of purſuit; 


but ſtrolled about they knew not 


where: and nothing but a miſchance, 
fuch as ſhe had fo nartowly eſcaped, 
could have put the Ducheſs in their 
power. De Saint Ouin accompanied 


them, in an agony of impatience and 


unity, human nature could hardly. 


As the a of theſe plies 
executors el joltice: was not the moſt 
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quiet, or orderly, Valain heard of them 
at every cottage he paſſed; and, judg- 


ing that they were very probably, by 


ſome means, concerned in his maſter's 
diſappearance, he traced them to the 
village De Saint Ouin had led them 
to; and found his corjectures but to0 
well ne 


He diſcovered the Marquis, with 
half repreſt rage, and deſpair, in his 
countenance, fitting. in the midſt of 
the diforderly band, whoſe ſpirits were 
not at all impaired, by the diſappoints 
ment of their purpoſe. | 


De Saint Ovin caſt his eyes on Va- 
hin, with a look of apprehenſion, the 
intelligent fellow endeavoured to diſ- 

el. 
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8 pel, by an air of cheerfulneſs and un- 
concern. He found means to converſe 
with his maſter, for ten minutes; who, 
after liſtening to the account he gave 
of the Ducheſs and Laure, deſired him 
| to return, and entreat them to ſail in- 
5 ſtantly; aud he would contrive to follow 
them to England. He added, that the 
wretches already looked upon him with 
- a jealous eye, and ſuſpected the: truth 
of the relation he had given of himſelf⸗ 
und he did not dare attempt an eſcape; | 
unleſs. he were certain they were no 
longer on the French coaſt; that their 
Paurſuit of him, might not be the means 
of ae them. 


- 
or 


© Valainy was obliged i to . the Mars 
indi alarming Gruation; for ha 
would 


— 


. t 
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would not liſten to any propoſal, and 


perſevered in declaring, he would not 


make any effort, to recover his fręe- 
dom, until he could reaſonably imagine 
Madame de Brience and Laure were 
on the other fide of the Channel: and, 
exhorting Valain to diminiſh, as much 
as poſſible, the inconveniencies-of their 
voyage, by the moſt diligent attention, 
he ned him. 4129's 


C 


narrative, there was no time to expreſs3 
for, by his previous direction, and the 
concurrence of the Ducheſs, they had 
ſtood out to ſea. Madame de Brience 
ſuffered amazingly; and Laure, ſtrug- 
gling at once againſt ſevere indiſpoſition, 
and the moſt afflicting and diſpiriting 
R229 5 reflections, 
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ne Th ack inflited by Valain's | 
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veſſel was ſo great, that ſhe would nat 


the ſeverity of ther. ſufferings were. 
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reflections exerted * * to 
; 8 n bt 


ry The wind. was fair 3 and at day- 


break they ſaw the labd, they were 


making for. The morning was . 


ſet they reached che ſhore, The 


allow Valain to procure a carriage, 
hefore ſhe diſembarked. She ſat upon. 
the beach, incapable of moving; yet 
lied up her eyes in thankfülneſs, that 
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While Valain heſitated; mheaher: be 
dat go „ aſſiſtance, to 


convey 
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_ convey the ladies to an inn, or wait 


until the Ducheſs had a little recovered 


from her weakneſs, a gentleman, who. 
was walking on the beach, obſerving 


the appearance of diſtreſs they exhi- 
bited, came haſtily up; and Laure, 
_ lifting her languid eyes on the joyful 
_ exclamation Valain uttered, recognized 
Mr. Fitzpier, with a degree of ſatiſ- 
faction, that made her e 
to meet him. 


. . ” 


The ſtate in which he found the 
ladies, did- not require any explanation: 
he had ſeen chem land, and obſerved 
the men return immediately to their 
veſſel, which was a large fiſhing ſmacks 


and concluded them to de, what they 


» 
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' -ankappily were;—French Exiles; - He 


defired Valain to remain with the ladies; 


and, darting off like lightning, returned, 
in a quarter of an hour, with a carriage; 


into which he aſſiſted Madame de Bri- 


ence, and Laure: — and informing them, 
they were at a ſmall watering place, on 
the Suſſex: coaſt, he accompanied them 
to alodging-houſe, and gave them poſ- - 


ſeſſion of a very neat apartment, he had 
occupied. His good-humoured ex- 1 | 


ertions procured them every comfort 
the place afforded; and, while they 
took the repoſe they ſo much required, 
bouring gentleman, with whoſe family 


he was intimately acquainted ; and re- 


 " preſenting the rank and merit of the 
rangers, and their ſituation, fo un- 


equal 
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equal to it, Mrs. Dolby, the wife. of 
his friend, returned with him, to offer 
her houſe, andevery accommodation in 
her power, to their acceptance. 
Madame de Brience expreſſed her 
. gratitude, for an hoſpitality ſo liberal; 
but found herſelf ſo exhauſted with fa- i 
tigue, that ſhe was quite unequal to [ 
the taſk of e 2 * a | 
ow mikes. | = 


. ' * 
- . 
* 5 7 


; ahi Dalby 8 ſhe was n 
| 3 ſervant, ſent one of her on 
to attend her, until another could be 
procured; and exerted herſelß to alle- | 
viate the inconveniences they ſuffered, a 
with the moſt afliduous bene volence. 
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HE next morning, before the 
Ducheſs aroſe, the anxious Laure, 
accompanied by Valaln, indulged her- \ 
ſelf with walking on the beach; and 
baſting many a look of ſolicitude, to- 


wards the coaſt ſhe had quitted, return- 


el ad and diſappointed ; endcavaurings 


however, to avert the alarms ſhe felt, 


_ ſuffering friend. | HE 


» a © = * 


F itzpier, ſending up his name in the 
evening, was admitted very readily; 


and received the acknowledgments of 
Madame de Brience, for the generous 
and uncommon attention, he had ſhewn - 
to her and her grand-davghter. - This 
- appellation ſurpriſed him; but, without. 
expreſſing it, he congratulated himſelf . 
for having been induced, by the ſerenity 
of the morning, to be in the way of 
offering his aſſiſtance. 


* 


* 


When he withdrew, the Ducheſs re- 
tired to reſt: and Laure, then abandon- 
ing herſelf to extreme dejection, fat 
liſtening to the wind, which was loud 
and boiſterous; —her imagination in- 
duſtriouſly repreſenting to her De Saint 
Ouin, on his paſſage, encountering all 
Vol. 11. K tte 
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the fury of the. ſtorm. Theſe reflec- 
tions occupied her all the night; and 
ſhe ſtarted up at every ſudden guſt, to 
sten to the ſound of imaginary diſtreſs, 
which inceſſantly filled her cars. 


Early in the morning, ſhe again re- 
turned to the beach; though ſhe was 
often unable to advance a ſtep, from 
the violence of the blaſt. The fea was 
tumultuouſiy agitated ; and Valain, on \ 
obſerving it, was far from den wi 8 g 
anxiety. 


z 
' Y {1 
- 6 


White Laure was walking penſively, 
as near the ſea as the could with pru- 
dence, Fitzpier came up to her.—* 1. 


- heard, cricd he, · that you hadavalked 


Lena or, I muſt confeſs, men 


not have gueſſed it ; and I come to 0 try 
if I can aſſiſt you, in your conteſt with 


the mighty North-Eaſt.“ He had 
hardly pronounced the words, when a 


furious whirlwind tore off his hat, and 


| delivering i it over to a wave, it was out 
ol ſight in a ſecond. Fitzpier laughed 
at the accident, which had power only 
to diſcompoſe the outſide of his head; 
and, as he till inſiſted on attending 
Laure, ſhe was obliged, from humanity, 
to give up the ſatisfaction, ſhe apparent- 
ly felt, in being buffeted in ſo outrage- 
ous a manner; and propoſed to bend 
her ſteps homeward. But, as ſhe gave 
a parting glance at the contending 
waves, ſhe thought the diſcovered a 
boat, juſt lifted for a moment into ſight, 
and again diſappearing. She turned 
; K 2 haſtily 


I. 
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haſtily back; and, fixing her ardent ehe, 
on the ſpace, from which the object had 
vaniſhed, remained immovable. Fitz- 
pier aſked, what had thus arreſted her - 
attention ;. but ſhe heard him not: and 
the next minute bringing the boat again 

in view, he ſaw it; and, recollecting | 
that the Marquis was expected, gueſſed 

KY at once, the reaſon of an earneſtneſs ſo 
intenſe. The ſea ran amazingly high; 
and he was doubtful, if the venturous 
mariners would ever reach the ſhore, 
The boat was ſometimes loſt, for five | 
minutes; and then again appeared, on 
the ſummit of an enormous wave. 


7 


laure * in breathleſs agitation; 
and Fitzpier, to divert her apprehen- 
fions, exclaimed, How could thoſe 
Ry 6 fooliſh 
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foolih fiherméß put out, in ſuch wea- 
ther as this?“ He diſpatched Valain 
to give notice of their ſituation, and try 
to obtain aſſiſtance for them; and then 
| endeavoured to prevail with Laure to 
return home, as the Ducheſs, he faid, 


might be alarmed at the length of her 7 


abſence. . She was deaf to his repre- 


 fentations; and heeded only the ſingle 
object, on which her 18 her foul Was, 


fixt. 


„ 


The boat, which was an open one, 


was thrown a little nearer to the beach; 
which was ſoon crowdedwith thoſe who 
came to look at the diſtreſs, and a few 


who came to relieve it. At length, one 
= ” 


of the unhappy voyagers was waſhed 
overboard : Laure obſerving it, ut- 
K 3: tered 
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tered a faint ſhriele ad ſunk lifeleſs 
in the arms of F "HE. He conveyed 
her to the neareſt houſe ; and, deſiring 
Valain to ſee her properly attended, 
returned to encourage the fiſhermen of 
the place, to fave the boat's crew. 
They all declared, however, that it 
would de in vain to try; for they ſhould 
only run the ſame hazard of periſhing, | 
without being of any ſervice. The 
boat was declared to be a Frenchman; 
and, as it ſtill made a lde way, he. \ 
„People procured ropes taaſſiſt it, ſhould 8 
re within 
beach of hem 


Fitapier offered fifty guineas to any 
man, wha would venture with him in a 
* with ropes faſtened to it, held 

by 
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by the people on ſhore, and carrying 
others, to throw to the diſtreſſed ma- 
riners. The bribe tempted a_ fellow, 
more daring than his companions; and 
they put off, amidit the encouraging 
' ſhouts of the multitude ; whoſe accla- 
- mations followed the generous huma- 
een unwilling to imitate.. 


1 he latin abated a "AY and, 
Her numberleſs efforts, Fitzpier ac- 
compliſhed his benevolent purpoſe— 

and-brought to land four men, (alt who 
remained in the boat) nearly exhauſted 
with oppoſing the fury of the ſtorm. 
One of them eagerly aſked, on what 
part of the Engliſh coaſt he then was. 
Firzpier, ſtruck by his voice, turned 
to him, with quickneſs, and diſcovered 
K 4 = 
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De Saint Ouin, in the dreſs of a com- 


mon Sailor; his countenance disfigured 
by fatigue, and neglect. The recog- 


nition was mutual; and Fitzpier, di- 
recting his own ſervant, who was in 
the number of the ſpectators, to pay 


attention to the proper accommodation 
of the three F renchmen, conducted the 
Marquis to his lodgings which were 


not, it is true, ſo convenient as thaſe 5 
he had ceded to the Ducheſs de Brience, * 
Es they were found very comfortable 


by De Saint Ouin, who had not been 
in bed fora weck. He wiſhed, how 


© ever, before he repoſed, to.afk ſome 


:queſtions of Fitzpier ; who would not, 
by any means, allow it;—and he quitted 


his gueſt juſt time enough, to prevent 
-the appearance of Valain; who, having 


heard 
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heard of his arrival, exhibited the moſt 


frantic joy, and earneſtly deſired to em- 


brace his dear Marquis, after all the 


Pu he had undergone. = 


F itzpier did not chuſe to comply 
with his wiſh; which, he imagined, had 
more affection than prudence in it: and 


deliberately locking the matter in, and 


the man out, he marche:1 to Madame 
de Brience, and Laure, to give the wel- 
come information. of De Saint Ouin's. 


ſafety. 


They had already heard it; and learnt 


too, that it was imputed ſolely to the 
generous gallantry: of Fitzpier. Laure 


met him at the door, and involuntarily: 
embraced him, with an expreſſion of 
K 5 coun- 
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| heard his voice, which it was impoſſible 
« g to | N 
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countenance, © with which an _ 


may be ſuppoſed to look at 
Creator,” 


© Where is he?” cried the Ducheſs, 


Fitzpier told her, in what manner 
he had diſpoſed of De Saint Ouin; and 
added, that he did not yet know how 
near they were to him, as his entire 
ignorance of it was the only thing, that 
could have made him take the ente. 
he ſo much wanted, And now,” 


continued he; I neden and guard 


him from the intemperate zeal of poor 
Valain.“ His precaution was rather 
too late ;/ for the Marquis had alteady 
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to avoid, as Valain inſiffed on remaining - 
at the chamber-door, execrating the 
officious interference of the Iriſhman... 


De Saint Ovin, concluding the ladies 
were not at a great diſtance, ſtarted up, 9 
and was ſurpriſed, and incenſed, to find 
himſelf locked in. | Fitzpier ſoon li- 
berated him; and, percerving that the 
circumſtance of his vicinity to Laure 
could no longer. be. concealed, he was 
obliged to admit Valain, that he might 4 
officiate, in improving the appearance j 
of his maſter; which was ſufficient to 
alarm any one, leſs attached to him 
than Madame de Brience, and her lovely. 
grand-daughter. This taſk haſtily ex- 
ecuted, he flew to them; and received 
a eee for all he had ſuffered, 
K 6. and. 
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and almoſt for what he had apprehend- 
ed, The Ducheſs embraced him, with 
all. the- fondneſs of a tender mother; 
while Laure wept, and ſmiled, with a 
ſweet combination of ſenſibility, and 
Joy. n 

The worthy Fitzpier ſhared the fe- 
eity, he had been fo, inſtrumental in 
promoting : his own heart liberal, 
open, and ſincere, very forcibly felt 
the attraction . of theſe qualities in 
others; and when the ladies and De = 
Saint Ouin removed to London, he 
experienced ſo ſenſibly the loſs of their 
fociety; that he ſoon followed them. 


The promiſe made by the Ducheſs 
to her ſervants, by the intervention of 


her 
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her ſteward, to receive them again to 
her ſervice, was claimed by moſt of 
them; and ſhe was ſtruck with the at- 
tachment, by which they were induced 
to prefer exile with her, to their native 
country, whither ſhe could: probably 
never return, 
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E SAINT OUIN had not been 
long in London, when he had 

tte ſatisfaction of hearing from his fa- 
cher, that he was almoſt prepared to 

4 quit a ſcene of contention, and miſery, 


that became every hour more inſup- 
portable: yet, as he ſhould be obliged. 
to paſs into Switzerland, before he 


1 785 Join his ſon 1 in England, he would . 
entreat . * 
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entreat Madame de Brience not to de- 


lay the honour, ſhe meant to confer upon: 
his family, for the uncertain chance of 
his preſence. 


The Duchefs received a letter to the 


ſame purpoſe; and determined, in con- 
ſequence of it, to accelerate the union 


of De Saint Ouin with Laure. The 
preparations for this event could not 
now be clogged, by the retarding cere 
monies of high rank; and'theig fortunes, 
reduced from ſuperfluity to a compe- 
tency, though yet ample, did not re- 
quire a length of time to ſettle. 


In the attachment of the Marquis to 
his Laure, he had always been doubt- 


ful of ſucceſs, and often hopeleſs: his 
felicity 


3 . 
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felicity then in obtaining her, was pro- 
portionately increaſed by his former 
fears. Nor was hers leſs complete: 
to receive the ſanftion of a Parent, to a 
paſſion, ſne had ſo long, and ſo inno- 
| cently cheriſhed, was a perfection of 
happineſs, to which her ket hopes 
had ſcarcely ever and. 


| "ns. de ae had often been 
at a loſs to divine, what could have in- 
daced the. Comte D*Ogimond, to ſe- 
crete Laure from her knowledge, and 
educate her, with the ſame care as his 
daughter, in the ſtricteſt principles of 
virtue. An accident unexpected, and 

| unforeſeen, illuſtrated his motive. 
Madame de Brience was in a ſituation 


to relieve the preſſing wants of her 
| fellow- 
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| fellow-exiles; nor were they ſlow in de- 


manding it, or the Ducheſs unwilling 
to ſuccour thoſe, who could procure a 
recommendation, from any known cha- 
rafter. She could not even with-hold 


her bounty from many, who had not the 
lame advantage; and was often induced, 


by compaſſion, to alleviate the miſery 
that caſually met her eye, or ſtruck. 
her ear. 


From the re preſentation of one of 
her domeſtics, ſhe was influenced to 
liſten to the narrative of a man, who 
deſcribed himſelf to have lived in the 
firft claſs of ſociety, and to be now re⸗ 
duced to the moſt abject poverty. 


While he was yet telling his tale, Laure 


accidentally entered, and recogniſed, in 


the 
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the ſtranger, a man ſhe had oſten ob- 
ſerved, in long and deep. conference 


1 with Madame de Germeil, and the 


Comte. She ſtarted ; and his appear- 
ance exhibucd ſuch guilt, and confuſion, = 
that the Ducheſs could not forbear aſk- 
ing Laure, where ſhe had before ſcen 


He prevented her reply, by.throwing 
himſelf at the feet of Madame de Bri- 
ence, and acknowledging, that he had f 
deeceived ber, in the account he had 
given ot himſelf; - and that he had long 
beena miſerable confidant, and agent of 
the crimes, of the Comte D'Ogimond ; 


TP upon whoſe confinement, he had been 


compelled to quit, France. He was 
ignorant, he faid, that. Mademoiſelle | | 
| Laure 
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Laure had "diſcovered her affinity to 
the Ducheſs; but he was heartily re- 
joiced, that ſhe had eſcaped from the 


Comte, before his diabolical project 


had been effected. What project? 
_ aſked Madame de Brience haſtily. 


ne was on the declining health of 
che Prince de Lamare, returned he, 


that he firſt concealed Mademoiſelle 
Laure. He feared the diſcovery, Mon- 


fieur de Lamare might make, with re- 


| gard to the child, would leſſen the in- 


heritance of Madame la Comteſſe : but 


a few years after, the violent diſlike he 
conceived for Madame D'Ogimond, 


and the increaſing beauty of Made- 


moiſelle, inſpired him with the horrible 
fr delign 
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deſign of obtaining a divorce, and, 


proving the legitimacy of Mademoiſelle 


1 


Laure, of ſecuring the eſtates of the 
Duke de Brience, by marrying her, as 


= heireſs of the Prince de Lamare.” ., 


The Ducheſs muddered at the re- 


eital; and the blood almoſt congeated- - 
in Laure's yeins, She inquired if Ma- 


dame de Germeil had concurred i in this 
thacking _— 


4 ws 


The man an Gi the Comb: 5 


had once mentioned i it to her; but ſhe 
thought the ſcheme ſo wild and dan- 
gerous, that ſhe had perſuaded him ro 
give it up. When he found her. ſo. 

averſe to it, he hal ſpoken of it no 
| more; 


: 
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more; but continiged firm in his pur- 


poſe, of putting it into execution, when 


he imagined he had. influence enough 
to accompliſh ĩt. 


Madame de Brience, unable to bear 
in her ſight the avowed aſſociate of fo 
much villany, gave him a ſmall ſum, 


to relieve his immediate neceſſities, 


and diſmiſſed him. 

Let me be thankful,” ſhe exclaimed, 
when he had quitted the room, that one 
of my unfortunate offspring has eſcaped 
the infernal ſnares of this iniquitous 


monſter! Oh! Lamare, would thou 
hadſt lived, to ſee this lovely child of 
thine, whoſe goodneſs, and whoſe virtues 
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rally around her l' 


De Saint Ouin endeavoured, by the 
moſt reſpectful and endearing atten- 
tions, to ſupply the place of the loſt 
fon, ſhe could not even yet ceaſe to de- 


plore; and 'the anguiſh of bitter re- 
flection was at length diſperſed, in the 


contemplation of preſent happineſs. 


Madame de Brience learnt, that her 


the ſtorms that ſurrounded her; and that 
wer virtues were reſpected, even in a 


| country, where the exiſtence of virtue 
was almoſt denied. Relying on circum- 


ſtances, ſo unexpeRedly favourable, the 
Ducheſs yet hoped, ſhe might eſcape 
- the 


diffuſe nar, and happineſs, ſo 1 


3 eee notwithſtanding 25 
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the general devaſtation; and turned 
her eyes, with ſatisfuction, on her little 
domeſtic circle. 5206 


Fitzpier was called from it, only to 
return with an amiable, and charming 
: young woman, who had, on the re- 
moval of the only obſtacle to their 
union, rewarded a long and ſincere 
attachment. She was received with 
complacency, as the wife of Fitzpier; 
and ſoon chehed, with affection, for 
her own engaging qualities, 


Madame de Brience, and her chil- 
| dren, could no longer, it is true, live 
in the ſplendor, to which they had been 
accuſtomed ; but nature had happily 
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